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AIDS FROM 
DITTO® INC. 


These training aids, prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with the Foundation for Business Education, provide 
valuable “workshop” experience for your students in 
up-to-date practice in office duplicating. Also, a broader 
understanding of business procedure as practiced by 
today’s most progressive firms. Check the training 
aids you want—and mail coupon. 

‘*COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS" 
Manual of office styled dictation material for training secre- 
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“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW 


ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK"' 
A four-page piece with a pre-counted one-, five- and 10-minute 


typing speed and accuracy test on the front page, and rough 
typed material for putting into final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 


A five-lesson self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below-average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 duplicating machine as it is used in today's business. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 


Four letterhead and two billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO 
Masterset® ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, 
as needed for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 


FILL OUT COUPON ... MAIL TODAY! 


DITTO, Inc., 3306 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 
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editorial 


Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


EVERAL powerful forces are at work produc- 
ing significant changes in education. In a 
recent editorial entitled “Business Education in 
Transition: Impelling Forces” in the Journal of 
Business Education, the nature of these forces, 
some of which stem from changes in educational 
philosophy and others from social and economic 
phenomena, was described. Changes in business 
education influenced or caused by these forces are 
inevitable. What direction or directions will de- 
velopment in business take as a result of these 
forces? The question cannot be answered with 
certainty. There are, however, signs on the horizon 


that may indicate some of the new directions busi- 


ness education will take. The new directions indi- 
cated by those signs may be considered either as 
undesirable or as advancements by business 
educators. In either event, an alertness to the 
directions that future developments in business 
education may take is desirable. 

The advanced levels of job-preparatory business 
education will tend to be upgraded on an age level 
and moved out of secondary schools into business 
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colleges, technical schools beyond the secondary- 
school level, and possibly into junior and com- 
munity colleges. The job-preparatory business 
education remaining in the secondary school will 
tend to become broad pre-job preparatory for a 
general occupational area. It will include broad 
clerical training, including bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and preparation for selling and service 
occupations. More emphasis will be placed in job- 
preparatory training on mathematics, communi- 
cation skills, and those aspects of social studies 
involving human behavior and relationships. 
The general business aspect of business educa- 
tion is an integral part of general education and 
should be made available to every secondary-school 
pupil. If the common image of business education 
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held by the public at large can be changed from 
an almost exclusively vocational image to include 
the general education concept, then business edu- 
cation in the secondary school will tend to be 
focused to a greater extent than at present on the 
general business aspect. The general education 
aspect of business education will be particularly 
for the pupils who do not intend to go to college. 
This means that there should be a general business 
course with well-defined objectives at the ninth- 
and tenth-year level and another at the eleventh- 
and twelfth-year level. The former should focus 
upon understanding and performance of those 
business activities in which every person engages. 
The latter should be directed toward an under- 
standing of the role and function of business in 
American life and upon development of economic 
understanding. 

The quality of the job-preparatory business 
education offering will be stepped up markedly. 
If the advanced levels are moved to the post 
secondary-school period, pupils will be more 
mature, they will be more rigorously selected, 
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course objectives can be more specific, and the 
philosophy of the school in which the training is 
given can be oriented to the needs of pupils who 
are preparing for business jobs. 

With job-preparatory business training at the 
post secondary-school level, cooperative training 
programs in both distributive and office occupa- 
tions can operate effectively. Pupils will be more 
mature, the powerful allure of secondary-school 
senior activities will have been eliminated, sched- 
uling difficulties will be alleviated, and the pupils 
will have the benefit of a broad background in 
general education in the secondary school. 

Job-preparatory education for the selling and 
service occupations will increase significantly. 
Some will be in the secondary schools, and some, 


either extension or upgrading. 

Job-preparatory programs will be for the voca- 
tionally trainable. This means, for example, that 
shorthand and transcription will be for the secre- 
tarially talented. Prognostic techniques need to 
be further developed. 

Training in the operation of complex data proc- 
essing machines and computers will not be, with 
few exceptions, in formal school programs but will 
be given either by the manufacturers of computer 
equipment or on the job by employers. The func- 
tion of the schools will be to make the future 
employees of business potentially trainable after 
employment by giving them business and economic 
understanding and the basic competencies in mathe- 
matics, communications, and human relationships 


TRANSITION: 
NEW DIRECTIONS 


particularly the more technical phases, at the post 
secondary-school level. 

Business schools, that is private business colleges, 
conceived on sound educational principles will 
have a golden opportunity, especially in large 
business centers. 

There is a marked tendency for teachers in the 
various disciplines to insist that all subject-matter 
courses in their areas be taught in the secondary 
schools by majors in those disciplines. For example, 
mathematics teachers recommend that all courses 
having mathematics content be taught by mathe- 
matics majors which means that business arithmetic 
may be less frequently taught by business teachers. 
Similar situations exist relative to general business, 
business English, economic geography, and eco- 
nomics. It will not be surprising if several of the 
subjects now considered to be business are taught 
by teachers from the other disciplines. 

Business education for adults offers great 
opportunities in both job-preparatory and general 
business fields. In nature this education may be 
upon which on-the-job training may be built. 
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The changes in education for business careers 
at the college education level will be even more 
pronounced than at the secondary-school level. 
The forces impelling changes in the secondary- 
school business program are also affecting higher 
education for business. 

Some of the observations relating to new direc- 
tions for the development of business education 
that are recorded here may be proven to be wrong 
in the future. It is, however, only when there is an 
alertness to the forces that bring about change that 
the opportunities for advancement may be dis- 
cerned. Little can be done or probably should be 
done to stem the tide of the powerful forces that 
impel change in education. Resistance to change 
is probably inevitable. Fighting to maintain the 
Status quo will blind business educators to the 
opportunity for the advancement of business edu- 
cation that emanate from changes that are taking 
place. In the words of a famous playwright, 
“Kingdoms that look backward with fear must 
give way to those that look forward with hope.” 
Let business education look forward. 
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BENTON BUS 


obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


OME business educators have been saying that 
= the crusade against business education is on the 
wane. The diatribe issued by Benton in the 
SatEvePost' shows that the contrary is true. The 
article is a mishmash? of contradictions, irrele- 
. vancies, and bias. Nevertheless it is shrewdly 
. presented, and its mere presence in the Post will 
7 make it gospel for many unthinking conservatives. 
Benton says that some courses in business 
. (specifically courses in finance) are futile. There- 
: fore he decides that all courses in business are a 
ae waste. He knows of some liberal arts courses that 
: are worthwhile. Therefore all liberal arts courses 
are of value. Benton is engaging in the worn out 
“halo complex” line of reasoning or rather lack 
of reasoning. On the whole, the courses I have 
taken in business were more compact and better 


4 taught than the liberal arts courses I took. But this 
as fact in my personal experience does not justify 
“ blanket praise or indictment. 


William Benton (as told to Stanley Frank), “The Failure of the 
Business Schools,” The Saturday Evening Post (February 18, 1961) p, 26, 


-76. 
a 2 A term used by Benton in describing business courses. 
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Most of Benton’s case against collegiate business 
education is based on personal testimony. This 
procedure may be based on his advertising experi- 
ence. Advertisers often pay well for the testi- 
monials of well-placed notorious people. However, 
as objective evidence such testimonials are mean- 
ingless. 

A second fallacy of Benton is that of indulging 
in post hoc reasoning. (Post hoc ergo propter hoc 
—after this, therefore because of this.) At the top 
level those who have gone to liberal arts schools 
earn more than those who have gone to collegiate 
schools of business. Therefore Benton assumes that 
the type of learning caused the degree of earning. 
There could be and probably are many other causes 
such as nepotism, better contacts, more money with 
which to start, and luck. Benton must know that 
these are far more likely causes for high salary than 
schooling. He cannot be that naive. In the middle 
income range where these factors would be less 
important, Benton admits the type of schooling has 
little influence. 

Benton went to Yale when it was routine to 
work for a gentleman’s C. He admits he learned 
nothing (all Yale’s fault) except for some practice 
in extra-curricular writing activity. However, by 
some legerdemain it is all the fault of the few 
business courses he took. Benton still had not 
learned to write or hadn’t the inclination to write 
for even his article was written for him. We must 
give him credit for being honest in admitting to the 
ghost writing. Obviously he would insist that he 
did not acquire his honesty in the courses in busi- 
ness! This scheme of thinking would be post hoc 
reasoning. When it suits his objective Benton does 
not indulge in the practice. 

At the end of World War II the CED insisted 
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that employment possibilities of 54 million for 
1945 was a good estimate. Many others felt that 
this figure was far too high. This poorer guess was 
the fault of the business school, according to 
Benton. He never does explain how or why. Other 
even more conservative groups of business men 
(the NAM) were pessimistic. Were they all 
educated in collegiate business schools? Henry 
Wallace thought 54 million far too low and in 
retrospect he was by far the most correct. We 
should have elected this man president instead of 
Truman or Dewey according to Benton’s way of 
trying to think. 

Benton again brings forth the old worn-out 
example of the course in “Hotel Front Office 
Procedures.”” Many a liberal arts graduate who 
does not have an uncle to help him start at the 
bottom and rise to the top in six months would be 
glad to have had such a course when asked by the 
personnel man—‘“‘what can you do?” The worst 
outrage according to Benton is the “stupefying 
conglomeration of courses in typing, stenography, 
filing, and office skills.”’* Benton evidently does not 
know about the thousands of young women liberal- 
arts ivy-league college graduates who flock to inde- 
pendent business schools to take these very courses 
because they find that business does not want them 
without a specific skill. Benton is evidently either 
willing to use the services of low level workers for 
his correspondence or types his own letters. 

Benton tells us that business men complain 
about their employees. Of course they do, and they 
always will, and often with justification. And they 
complain about their stupidity in being unable to 
carry out specific jobs—just the type of thing 
Benton writes about. 


8p. 76, 3d column. 
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Benton is right when he says that many business 
courses are sterile—so are many liberal arts 
courses. Benton is right when he condemns pro- 
grams which are made up almost entirely of courses 
in business. But Benton is wrong when he makes 
blanket indictments. If Benton had his way we 
would not train stenographers and accountants. 
They would immediately or soon after graduation 
become top level managers—if they had the right 
fathers. Who would do the second-level managerial 
work? Benton does not tell us this. 

Benton’s article would not be worth reading or 
answering except that unthinking people take him 
and his ilk seriously. Enrollments in business at 
the college level have dropped. An increasing 
number of guidance officers in high school are 
telling all but the least able that shorthand is not 
for them. The consequence is that an increasing 
number of students will be without initial job skill 
when they graduate. 

First, we need to improve our work just as do all 
other phases of the school system, and just as the 
advertising confraternity in which Benton earned 
his fortune needs to. Second, we must unite. 
Teachers in independent business schools, in second- 
ary business education, and in collegiate business 
education must work together against a common 
abuse. The American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business needs to establish relations 
with high school business teachers, and high school 
business associations need to offer the collegiate 
people a welcome hand. Third, we must vigorously 
and courageously fight back against the statements 
that people like Benton are making. Unless we do 
at least these three things, and do them well, 
business education may well become an incidental 
element in the school program. 


EXAMINING THE MERITS 


CONNECTIONISM 


for TYPEWRITING 


Stanley K. Fitch 
Lynwood High School 
Lynwood, California 


The purpose of this article is to examine the background of Connection- 
ism and its application in the typewriting classroom. With this perspective 
in mind an evaluation will be made of the desirability of adhering to Con- 
nectionist principles while teaching typewriting. 

This article is divided into a series of two parts. Part I contains the 
psychological background of Connectionism. Part II contains an applica- 
tion of Connectionism to typewriting and a evaluation of the theory. 


Part | 
Psychological Background of Connectionism 


Ever since the days of Aristotle it 
had been supposed that learning is a 
matter of forming associations. For 
instance, if a victim of a car accident 
sees a car he will often recall his own 
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mishap involving an automobile. This 
association of ideas was presumed to 
take place in the mind which was be- 
lieved to exist outside the human 


body. 


Mr. Fitch is shown explaining to 
a couple of typists how drill 
would be used according to the 
connectionist theory of learning. 
Looking on is Mr. A. Leeming, 
vice-principal of Lynwood High 
School. | 


William James, a medical doctor 
who taught anatomy at Harvard, 
placed the association of ideas on a 
physiological basis. James stated 
that “connections” are formed in the 
body when we think or act. Edward 
Lee Thorndike, one of James’ stu- 
dents, furthered the concept that 
learning has a physiological corre- 
late. 

Not only did Thorndike accept the 
hypothesis that learning has a physio- 
logical basis, but he also proceeded to 
explain how learning takes place in- 
side the body. In other words 
Thorndike attempted to explain how 
external stimuli affect responses. 

Thorndike attempted to explain 
how learning takes place by first 
marshalling the known physiological 
facts about the human organism. In 
order to make his theory of learn- 
ing more plausible, Thorndike sup- 
plemented the physiological facts 
with a construct or hypothesis not 
amenable to experimental verifica- 
tion or refutation known as synaptic 
modification. 

Thorndike relied mainly upon the 
response mechanism in the human 
organism for obtaining the factual 
physiological background of his 
theory of learning. Much was known 
about the response mechanism even 
by the 1890’s when Thorndike first 
began working on his theory in earn- 
est. It was known, for instance, 
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that when external stimuli impinge 
upon the sensory organs a current, 
believed to be electrical in nature, is 
transmitted along a conducting unit 
to the central nervous system. This 
incoming impulse is somehow re- 
translated in the central nervous sys- 
tem (the brain or the spinal cord) 
and dispatched along another con- 
ducting unit to the appropriate 
glands and muscles to produce the 
desired thought or action. 

The conducting units which trans- 
mit the incoming and outgoing im- 
pulses are thin, continuous, proto- 
plasmic cells called neurons. The 
neurons which form the link be- 
tween the sensory organs and the 
central nervous system and transmit 
incoming impulses are called afferent 
neurons. The outgoing impulses are 
transmitted along another set of 
neurons called efferent which form 
the link between the central nervous 
system and the various glands and 
muscles. 

Anatomically there is protoplas- 
mic discontinuity or a “gap” be- 
tween the afferent and efferent neu- 
rons. How the incoming impulse is 
relayed across this juncture, called a 
synapse, has remained a mystery. 
Thorndike proposed that the incom- 
ing message “leaps” across the gap 
or synapse somewhat in the same 
manner that a spark leaps from the 
positive to the negative pole in the 
spark plug when the motor is run- 
ning. It was Thorndike’s belief also 
that the re-translation of the incom- 
ing message takes place while the 
leap or connection is being made 
across the synapse. 

There are thousands of possible 
combinations between afferent and 
efferent neurons. Thus the body 
carries on a switchboard-like opera- 
tion as the desired connections are 
being made. Once a stimulus has 
resulted in a particular connection a 
“bond” is formed or “stamped-in” 
between the stimulus and its re- 
sponse. This stamping-in in effect 
links the stimulus to its response so 
that on subsequent occasions the 
same stimulus is likely to again evoke 
the original response. 

Not only did Thorndike attempt to 
explain that learning is physiologi- 
cally based but he also proceeded to 
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describe the overt behavioral react- 
tions of an organism when learning 
is taking place. As a result of Thorn- 
dike’s experiments he concluded that 
learning in both humans and infra- 
humans is characterized largely by 
“trial-and-error” or by “hit-and- 
miss.” Learning for Thorndike is 
the result of hitting upon the correct 
response by accident rather than 
through deliberate planning and in- 
sight. 

Thorndike’s emphasis upon trial- 
and-error as being emblematic of 
most learning is based on his many 
animal experiments. In these ex- 
periments Thorndike sought to dis- 
cover how an animal would over- 
come obstacles in the path to given 
rewards. 

The typical Thorndike experiment 
consists of placing a hungry cat in 
an enclosed “puzzle box,” with food 
which is visible to the cat being 
placed just outside the box. The 
box contains a door which can be 
opened by contacting a lever in a 
particular way. 

The cat’s initial movements are 
impulsive. It claws, bites, and 
scratches. Eventually by chance 
(states Thorndike) the cat strikes 
the lever correctly and gains access 
to the food. Immediately upon re- 
ceiving the reward the cat is placed 
once again in the enclosure and the 
food is replaced. This time the cat 
follows essentially the same pattern 
of attack as it did initially except 
that it acts with more surety and 
precision. 

The procedure of placing the cat 
in the box again after it has gained 
its freedom and reward and of re- 
placing the food is continued until 
the cat can open the door almost im- 
mediately after being placed in the 
puzzle box. At this point Thorn- 
dike would say the cat has learned 
how to escape from the box. 

According to Thorndike certain in- 
gredients are prerequisite if learning 
is to occur. These essentials are 
goal, reward, and motivation. In the 
experiment just cited hunger consti- 
tuted motivation, escape was the goal, 
and food was the reward. 

According to Thorndike learning 
is marked by a definite rigidity of 
procedure. This stereotypy is evi- 


denced in the plan of attack of the 
cat. Each time the cat was placed in 
the box it would try essentially the 
same movements. In this way the 
useless movements were slowly elimi- 
nated and the correct, rewarded re- 
sponses were substituted for them. 
When the cat made no incorrect re- 
sponses he had learned how to escape 
from the box. 

Thorndike concluded that humans 
as well as infrahumans learn mostly 
by trial-and-error or by selecting and 
connecting. This random method of 
learning may be evidenced by watch- 
ing a person doing a difficult Chinese 
ring puzzle. He will try this meth- 
od and then that method particularly 
before he learns the principle or me- 
chanical aspects of the puzzle. 

The trial-and-error approach to 
typewriting would imply a slow and 
painstaking process. By chance the 
student must eventually make the 
correct movements. Thus he must 
mix trials and guesses with deliber- 
ate selection of the best in order to 
learn to type. Ifa finger lands awk- 
wardly on a key he will try again in 
a slightly different manner. If the 
response is successful and rewarded 
it will be repeated. 


Major Laws of Connectionism 


Thorndike formulated many laws 
of learning based on his animal ex- 
periments. Particularly relevant to 
typewriting are his major laws which 
despite criticism and emendation re- 
main important in modern pedagogi- 
cal theory. 


I. Law of Effect: Much of the 
structure of Connectionism rests up- 
on this law. It states that “a con- 
nection is strengthened if it is ac- 
compained by a satisfying state of 
affairs.” By strengthened is meant 
that if a particular stimulus results 
in a certain response, the probability 
is increased that on subsequent occa- 
sions the original stimulus is likely 
to elicit the same response. By satis- 
fying is meant a situation which the 
subject does not avoid and often 
seeks to renew. A satisfying state 
of affairs may be obtained by offer- 
ing a reward to the student. Re- 
ward may consist of money, praise, 
or a teacher’s smile of approval. 
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Thorndike’s Law of Effect is not 
strictly a hedonistic theory where the 
subject avoids pain and seeks pleas- 
ure. One aspect of the Spread or 
Scatter Phenomenon derived by 
Thorndike states that wrong answers 
will be made more often than chance 
would allow statistically if the con- 
nections for the wrong responses are 
situated near the connections formed 
by correct responses. 

One of the most far-reaching find- 
ings of the Law of Effect deals with 
the asymmetry of reward and 
punishment. Thorndike found that 
the effects of reward and punish- 
ment are not directly opposite and 
equal. That is, whereas reward 
strengthens a connection physiologi- 
cally, punishment does not corre- 
spondingly weaken the connection. 
Since the punished subject will tend 
to abandon the unacceptable behavior 
in favor of something more reward- 
ing, the physiological basis of the 
connection remains unchanged. 
Hence the effects of punishment are 
temporary and thus may be ques- 
tioned.as a means of eliminating un- 
acceptable behavior. 

In the typewriting classroom the 

Law of Effect would imply that the 
teacher would reward the correct re- 
sponses and ignore incorrect re- 
sponses. Thus reward would play a 
major role in teaching the Thorn- 
diakian way. Punishment would not 
be used. 
II. Law of Exercise: This law is 
concerned chiefly with repetitive hab- 
its such as those involved in the ac- 
quisition of muscular skill. It is a 
law of habit formation and is actu- 
ally a modified version of the slo- 
gan, “Practice makes perfect.” This 
popular slogan is modified by Thorn- 
dike to state that, “Rewarded (satis- 
fying) practice makes perfect.” 

If rewarded practice makes per- 
fect, then practice must be controlled 
so that the student is informed of the 
purpose of each drill. Second, the 
student must be motivated for each 
drill. Third, the student must know 
the type of progress he is making 
and how near he is to his goal. 


Some Other Concepts of Connectionism 


I. Learning Must Proceed from 
“Part” to “Whole”: Thorndike be- 
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lieved that learning involves an or- 
ganization of simpler acts into a 
hierarchy of successively more com- 
plex ones. In short he believed that 
complex acts are merely an accumu- 
lation of its component parts. 

The part-to-whole (synthesis) 
method of learning may be illustrated 
in the learning routine for perfecting 
the writing of a paragraph in which 
unfamiliar words occur. First, the 
unfamiliar words would be isolated 
and practiced. Second, the move- 
ments for the phrases in which the 
new words occur would be learned. 


Third, the entire sentences in which 


unfamiliar words occur would be 
practiced. Finally, the typist would 
combine all the sentences practiced 
into a paragraph and continue to 
practice until satisfied. 

For Thorndike “parts” come be- 
fore “wholes.” Learning is a mat- 
ter of connecting these parts in rec- 


‘ognizable patterns or hierarchies. 


II. Transfer of Training is Spe- 
cific: When learning in one situation 
facilitates learning in another situa- 
tion, there is said to be transfer of 
training. How this transfer takes 
place has been a matter of specula- 
tion for many years. 

One of the earliest theories on 
transfer was that of faculty psychol- 
ogy. This theory maintained that 
the mind is composed of independent 
faculties such as memory, intellect, 
and reason. These faculties, the 
faculty psychologists believed, were 
amenable to improvement by study- 


the answer’s 
the back 


of the book (> 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 
What to do for the summer? School? Work? 


In her article on the last page of this magazine, Joyce Van Gundy, a 
Kansas teacher, gives some advice to teachers who are undecided about >» 


what to do next summer. 


ing certain types of subjects, as a 
rule those which were difficult and 
abstract. As a matter of fact it was 
believed that the more difficult and 
abstract the subject matter, the bet- 
ter it trained the various faculties. 
Faculties trained in this way were 
believed to be improved generally. 
Thus if a student had studied logic, 
which was believed to be a sharpen- 
ing tool for reasoning, the adherents 
of this theory maintained that the 
student could reason equally well in 
all situations. This point of view 
which stated that transfer of train- 
ing is general was lita’ op- 
posed by Thorndike. 

Thorndike claimed that nnculies of 
training occurs between two situa- 
tions to the extent to which the situ- 
ations are identical. In this way con- 
nections which have been formed in 
the first situation can be utilized in 
the second. If the typewriting stu- 
dent, for instance, is to make maxi- 
mum use of his classroom instruction 
he should type under a variety of 
conditions so that many different 
kinds of connections may be formed. 
Typing under simulated office condi- 
tions would be'commonplace for the 
vocational typewriting student. 


Conclusion 


The theory of Connectionism is 
founded upon the belief that habit 
and trial-and-error are the key to 
learning. This concept will be ap- 
plied to a typewriting classroom in 
Part II of this series. 
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SHORTHAND 


The comparative dictation materials 
at the end of the article will make 
limited personal experimentation 
possible in your own stenography 
classes. 


Madeline P. Tenikat 
Gillespie High School 
Gillespie, Illinois 


Arlene Rittenhouse 
J. Sterling Morton High School 
Berwyn, Illinois 


Janet Carlson 
Wellington High School 
Wellington, Illinois 


RADITIONALLY, shorthand 

has been classified as a skill sub- 
ject. 
Shorthand theory is usually pre- 
sented during the first semester of 
the sophomore or junior year. By 
the end of that semester (or reason- 
ably soon thereafter), it is assumed 
that the student can apply the prin- 
ciples of the shorthand system readily 
and fairly accurately. The objective 
of the course has been the develop- 
ment of skill to the point of accu- 
rately taking down in shorthand note 
form what is to be transcribed ver- 
batim—or nearly so—in longhand or 
in typewritten form. 

The material used for dictation 
during the second semester of work 
traditionally has consisted of business 
letters relating to various business 
topics, such as credits and collections, 
sales, adjustments, and so on. This 
material focuses primarily on busi- 
ness practices. It makes little attempt 
to contribute to the student’s knowl- 
edge in a content subject or to rein- 
force knowledge the student may al- 
ready have acquired. 

Can the course in shorthand add 


to or reinforce knowledge in content 
areas by careful selection of dicta- 
tion material? If the answer is affir- 
mative, is such adjustment of dic- 
tation material desirable ? 

It would seem logical to assume 
that by the beginning of the second 
semester meaningful dictation could 
be given to the student and that he 
could, as a result, not only increase 
his shorthand speed but also acquire 
valuable knowledge — information 
that would be of value to him at the 
moment and later in adult life. This 
should be the time to increase the 
student’s understanding of a particu- 
lar subject matter or at least to re- 
inforce it. 


Dictation—Content Affects Motivation? 


Compared with other required 
courses, shorthand already has a high 
element of motivation. It seems un- 
likely that the substitution of a cer- 
tain content material for dictation 
purposes would result in any diminu- 
tion of this motivation. Actually, the 
substitution of this kind of material 
might serve to increase the acquisi- 
tion of skill and speed in shorthand. 
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More than one million 
Americans are living proof. 
Remember...your contribu- 
tions helped save many of 
these lives. Your continuing 
contributions are needed 
to help discover new cures 
and, ultimately, the preven- 
tion of cancer itself. 


Remember, too, if you delay 
seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances 
of cure. Annual checkups 
are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time. 


Guard your family! 
Fight cancer witha 
checkup & a check 


American 
Cancer 
Society 


Moreover, substituting content ma- 
terial is not likely to reduce nor to 
have an unfavorable effect on speed, 
and it may even increase the stu- 
dent’s transcription ability. 
Educational theory suggests that 
there is a greater positive transfer 
of training effect when the material 
being learned is similar to the mate- 
rial that will be used in the future. 


The difficulty is that it is very hard 
to predict exactly what kind of mate- 
rial the students will be using in the 
future. It would seem, though, that 
basic concepts in the area of family 
finance would have such wide appli- 
cability that they would be helpful in 
almost any situation the student 
would find himself. 

Shorthand has been referred to as 
being a course of the language-arts 
type. “In general, it applies to the 
learning of any method of receiving 
or expressing thought or feeling in the 
form of continuous discourse... . 
Learning English composition, the 
use of foreign language, stenography, 
are examples.” 

The “continuous discourse” there- 
fore might be of a more significant 
nature if a definite aim—that of 
teaching economic concepts — were 
present. 

Despite considerable professional 
interest in the need for meaningful 
content in shorthand dictation mate- 
rial and the solid foundation for this 
interest in educational theory and 
psychology, an extensive examination 
of stenographic literature fails to un- 
cover any appreciable amount of such 
material. Nor has there been any 
systematic investigation of the hypo- 
thesis that the course in shorthand 
can contribute more than just skill 
or motor learning. 

Although still untested, the propo- 
sition that knowledge of other con- 
tent areas might be learned and/or 
reinforced concurrently with develop- 
ment of stenographic skill and speed 
is of sufficient import for research 
and experimentation. 


Suggested Experimentation 


A simple experiment using experi- 
mental and control groups could 
provide at least tentative conclusions 
regarding the hypothesis under con- 
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sideration. Three groups would be 
needed: (1) a group in which only 
the dictation material would be 
varied; (2) a group in which dicta- 
tion material would be varied and 
supplemented by brief class discus- 
sion; and (3) a control group in 
which conventional dictation material 
would be used. 

Evaluation instruments would be 
needed to measure changes in: (1) 
the extent to which new knowledge 
is acquired; (2) the extent to which 
existing knowledge is reinforced; 
and (3) the extent to which skill is 
influenced by variation of dictation 
material and the use of some class 
time for discussion. Immediate 
changes could be measured by pre- 
and post-tests. Subsequent adminis- 
tration of the test at the conclusion of 
the following two semesters would 
provide additional information on 
reinforcement and would also be use- 
ful in appraising retention. 

Obviously, a research project of 
this magnitude, requiring a number 
of experimental and control groups, 
could not be conducted within a 
single school. Perhaps as many as 
twenty to thirty large-size schools 
would be needed to provide an ade- 
quate sample and proper controls. 
Dictation materials would need to be 
prepared and evaluation instruments 
constructed. 

In the absence of a formal research 
project, individual teachers may find 
it stimulating and rewarding to ex- 
periment informally with their own 
classes and to share their experiences 
with other teachers. 


Materials for Immediate Use 


An immediate obstacle to even 
such informal experimentation is the 
lack of suitable dictation material in 
content areas. ‘rhe accompanying il- 
lustrations of materials are drawn 
from the areas of family finance and 
economics. Compare these materials 
with conventional dictation selections 
and you will become aware (if you 
are not already aware) of the curric- 
ulum’- strengthening opportunities 
which await experimentation in 
shorthand courses. 

In the illustrative materials which 
appear on the next page, the superior 
figures refer to word count. 
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NEW-MATTER DICTATION — THE GNP 

How much do we produce in the United States each year? 

In order to find out what our production of goods’ and services is 
in our country in a given year, we could make a list of all the things 
that have been produced.”. To simplify the task, those who study our 
economy, the economists, take the market value of all* the goods and 
services produced in our country in any given year. When adjusted 
for price and population* changes, a comparison is made between 
that figure and those of previous years; and as a result, we know how® 
much better off or less well off we are than we were. 

The term widely used to label the total amount of* goods and 
services produced in the United States in a given year is Gross 
National Product. It is often’ referred to as the GNP. In 1958, the 
GNP totaled 438 billion® dollars. 

Gross National Product is a valuable yardstick for measuring the 
overall performance® of our economy. When GNP drops, not so many 
goods and services are produced. This means that our” individual 
wants are not satisfied so completely as they would be if the GNP 
remained on an™ even keel. However, it is not enough to keep it level. 
We need a GNP that is gradually rising.” In recent years our popula- 
tion has been increasing by about two and a half million people per 
year. If the GNP does not go up, the average amount per person 
will go down, because there are more people with wants“ to be 
satisfied. 

Therefore, to have a higher standard of living, the GNP must 
increase more rapidly” than population. (303 words) 


NEW-MATTER DICTATION — THE GNP 
Interoffice Memorandum 

To: Research Department 
Office of the President 
Subject: GNP and the Labor’ Force 
Date: July 7, 1959 

By 1969 our productive capacity can gross 600 billion dollars.? The 
normal population growth will increase consumption only 20 per cent. 
We must step up our rate of* consumption by nearly 50 per cent 
during the next 10 years. 

The social problem which emerges is how would* it be possible to 
continue the same rate of growth but, at the same time, reduce 
fluctuations in® economic growth and stability. (117 words) 


NEW-MATTER DICTATION — CONSUMER CREDIT 

Can you believe that practically everyone uses credit in some 
way or other every day? 

The boy’ delivers the morning or evening paper, but payment is 
made at the end of the week or even perhaps at the end of the 
month. Water, gas, and electricity are used daily. Yet you are not 
billed daily for these services.* 

There are two main types of consumer credit. One is non-installment 
credit, which includes charge accounts and service* credit. Many 
consumers have charge accounts because it is more convenient to pay 
for several purchases at* one time at a later date than it is to pay for 
each purchase separately. The second type is installment credit,° 
which means making a down payment and paying the remainder of 
the purchase price plus a finance charge in set amounts” over a 
period of time. Although the buyer has the right to use the article 


From: 


while paying for it, he does not® actually hold title to the goods until 
the payments are completed. There are 55 million spending units® 
in the United States; one-half of them have installment debt. 

The mass of the American public has saved to” a greater degree 
toward the accumulation of net worth as the result of consumer credit 
than it” would have otherwise. The consumer has forced himself to 
save and accumulate assets because he has to pay back” what he owes 
or else lose it. 

Consumer credit is a service. Services cost money. The decisior 
to™ be made is, “Is the service of getting something now and paying 
for it later worth what it costs to get it now?" (280 words) 


NEW-MATTER DICTATION — MONEY 


What do you think of when you think of money? Do you think of 
how much money you will be earning from that job you’ have for 
Saturday, or do you think that if you had the money you could buy 
that new record you have been wanting? 

Money is anything that is commonly used and freely accepted in 
payment for goods, services, and debts.* Today our money in the 
United States consists of metal coins, dollar bills and notes, and bank 
deposits* transferable by check. Bank deposits, also called checkbook 
money, are our most important kind of money because® over ninety 
per cent of our money payments are made by checks. 

We are interested in money because it serves’ as a medium of 
exchange. A medium of exchange is anything people will accept 
because they know’ they can use it to pay for other things that they 
want, Money is important too because it serves as a standard® of 
value. By this we mean that money is a commodity in terms of which 
the value of all other? commodities are measured. That new record 
costs a dollar, not so many peanuts or apples. Money also” serves 
as a store of value. This means you can hold onto that dollar bill 
until you are ready to spend it and” it will still be good. (223 words) 

The nickels, dimes, and other coins that we carry have been manu- 
factured by one of three United States government? mints located in 
Philadelphia, Denver, or San Francisco. The actual amount of silver 
in the? coin is less than the face value of the coin, but nobody minds 
as long as it will buy that amount of goods or® services. We accept 
money because we have confidence in our government and the money 
it puts into use.* (80 words) 

Paper money is printed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
in Washington, D. C. One paper’ mill manufactures all the paper 
used by the government for currency, and every square inch of this 
paper must be accounted for by the mill. An examination of the 
paper in a bill and the quality of the*® engraving helps to detect 
counterfeit money. True bills have tiny red and blue threads, the 
picture is clear and seems* to stand out from the bill, and a!l numbers 
and the seal are very distinct. (93 words) 

Money is valuable only because of the purchasing power it repre- 
sents, The value of the dollar’ is affected by the supply and demand 
for commodities that money will buy and the forces that affect® the 
supply of money itself. When the value of money is down ,that is, 
it will buy less goods and services, inflation results. When the value 
of money is up, that is, it will buy more goods and services, deflation* 
results. Inflation usually represents prosperity if the inflation remains 
slow and steady.® (100 words) 


If the ideas suggested in this article 
are valid, they have important impli- 
cations for teachers, pupils, textbook 
writers, the school, and the curricu- 
lum. Teachers, for example, would 
have to select a particular content 
area to emphasize. They would find 
it necessary to develop their own ma- 
terials, or they would have to use 
materials in pamphlet form as they 
become available. The application of 
this procedure would not necessarily 
mean that textbooks would have to be 
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rewritten. When consideration is 
given to the overall school curriculum 
it would seem that there might be 
some integration with other courses 
as a result. This procedure might 
even make a contribution toward 
filling gaps in the curriculum. 
Undoubtedly, the teaching job will 
be more difficult ; for now the teacher 
will have to develop some materials 
and will probably have to increase 
his own understanding of the content 
area which he will attempt to intro- 


duce through dictation material. This 
is a far more difficult task than sim- 
ply using prepared dictation material. 

However, it should not be inferred 
that all conventional dictation mate- 
rial be discarded in favor of material 
drawn from some specific subject 


matter area. What is suggested is 
that at appropriate points in the course 
the conventional dictation material 
might be- modified, supplemented, or, 
in some instances, even supplanted 
by content material from other areas. 
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NCE in a while, attacks are 

made on business education pro- 
grams in secondary schools. This 
has been especially true in these 
days of the mass clamor to educate 
everyone “liberally” in science and 
mathematics. Sometimes the entire 
area of business education is attacked 
and at other times a particular sub- 
ject is picked out for special chastis- 
ing. 

Occasionally bookkeeping comes 
under fire as an out-dated course that 
benefits very few of the students who 
spend a year taking it. Machines, we 
are told, now do the work that was 
previously done by a staff of book- 
keepers and bookkeeping teachers 
are aware of this fact. This, how- 
ever, is no reason to do away with 
the bookkeeping course or to offer 
some other course in its place, as is 
sometimes suggested. 


LOOK 


The vocational aspects of book- 
keeping have not lost any of their 
values. Bookkeepers are still in de- 
mand in the business world and em- 
ployees who know bookkeeping may 


’ have a better chance for advance- 


ment in their jobs because of their 
training. 

Bookkeeping also still offers much 
that is of personal-use value. The 
ability to keep personal records is 
always valuable. Tax information 
and facts about bank records play an 
important part in the life of an in- 
dividual. Knowledge about business 
enterprise learned in bookkeeping 
will always be valuable to the individ- 
ual who wishes to know his place in 
the present-day economy. 

The bookkeeping course is valu- 
able because of these reasons alone. 
Too often, though, the bookkeeping 
teacher is apt to become so concerned 
with teaching journals, ledgers, work- 
sheets, and statements that other out- 


“The bookkeeping course is one of the best courses in your 
school. Make the most of it and prove that it, like geometry and 
chemistry, is a subject that can benefit all students in many 


ways.” 


YOUR BOOKKEEPING 
COURSE AGAIN 


Ronald W. Hallstrom 
East Senior High School 
Rockford, Illinois 
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comes of bookkeeping are lost to the 
business of mastering the funda- 
mentals of the subject. I do not mean 
to imply that the fundamentals of 
bookkeeping do not need to be 
learned thoroughly. They certainly 
do, but the bookkeeping class should 
be a place for varied instruction. It 
should never become a drudgery pe- 
riod in which the same things goes 
on from day to day. There needs to 
be variety to provide mental excite- 
ment and create alert attitudes. Let’s 
examine some outcomes of bookkeep- 
ing other than those generally defined 
as vocational and personal use. 


Teach Basic Arithmetic 


The students in your classroom 
know how to add when the school 
year begins, but at times it is not 
very apparent. It has probably been 
some time since anyone has chal- 
lenged them to improve or to use 
with any effectiveness their arith- 
metical skills. 

Arithmetic is used constantly in 
bookkeeping. Everyone has to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide at one 
time or another. We have to find 
per cents and work with decimal and 
common fractions. This cannot be 
avoided and there is not always a 
machine available to do the work, 
nor is it always practical to use one. 

Sharpening of arithmetical skills 
is surely one very important area to 
which time should be devoted in 
bookkeeping. What other course in 
your school outside the mathematics 
department offers so much oppor- 
tunity for building a really sharp and 
fast skill in arithmetic in such a prac- 
tical way ? 

Devote a little time each day for a 
few weeks to drilling on arithmetic 
and you will soon see a great increase 
in the ability of your students. Prob- 
lems will be done faster and more 
accurately. 

Some textbooks contain supple- 
mentary drills in arithmetic. There 
are many additional shortcuts and 
techniques in arithmetic which the 
teacher can show students. There is 
great motivation in this work and 
bookkeeping teachers should make 
the most of it. A dependable mastery 
of arithmetic is an asset that is in- 
valuable once it is acquired. 
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Improve Other Skills 


Penmanship is another skill to 
which time should be given. Book- 
keeping students will be writing from 
the first to the last day they are in 
the classroom. Many pupils will 
hand in their first papers illegibly 
written with words scratched out and 
numbers written over so they are 
hardly decipherable. From the first 
day, then, there is work to be done 
to get students to write legibly with- 
out write-overs and cross-outs. 
(Sometimes this is a most formida~ 
ble task that tries the patience of the 
best composed teacher. ) 

Drill, practice, and strict rules will 
pay off. Handwriting will begin to 
improve and after a while neat easy- 
to-read papers will begin to appear. 

There is opportunity in bookkeep- 
ing to develop careful reading skills. 
Students should be held accountable 
for thoroughly reading everything 
assigned. They should also have a 
chance to write from time to time. 
(Pupils do not see it as a “chance,” 
though.) A report can be required 
about some work that is being done 
or a paragraph may be written on a 
test. 

Bookkeeping requires more than 
teaching the difference between debits 
and credits. It should contribute to 
the development of as many skills as 
possible. 

So often businessmen complain 
that new workers fresh from the 
schools cannot spell correctly, write 
legibly, or do arithmetic accurately. 
Bookkeeping is a good place to polish 
these fundamentals until they shine 
brightly. Students who are in their 
senior year and are going to work 
after graduation will go to their jobs 
with the finishing touches still fresh. 
Those who will be in high school for 
another year or those who are going 
on to college will have the use of 
these basic skills in their personal 
and academic work of the future. 


Teach Organizational Ability 


Bookkeeping students should end 
the school year with the ability to or- 
ganize work efficiently. Students who 
never seem to be organized usually 
do not do very good work. 

In bookkeeping, being organized 


and knowing what work is to be done 
and in what order is of paramount 
importance. Here a definite pattern 
has to be followed from beginning to 
end. With this organizational ability 
well mastered, an efficient worker 
emerges. 

If a student can arrange his work 
properly and follow through the steps 
he has defined, this discipline may 
help him in other areas of work. 
When a student begins a bookkeep- 
ing problem, he must first think 
through the problem and then ar- 
range his working materials. He 
cannot merely begin the problem 
without any fore-thought and expect 
to have a neat, correct paper when he 
finishes. Yet, so many students, 
left to their own, will never organize 
any work before they begin. They 
jump into the work at hand without 
any preparation. The bookkeeping 
teacher knows this and can do some- 
thing about it. 

The habit of getting organized be- 
fore beginning work can be taught. 
In many cases it is not an easy task. 
Listing and defining steps taken to 
work a problem, reading directions 
carefully, and looking over materials 
before anything is begun gets stu- 
dents off to the right start. 

Repeating this procedure thor- 
oughly for students in the early 
weeks of the school year, and gradu- 
ally letting them take over the re- 
sponsibilities of organization as time 
goes on makes for good work habits. ~ 

The teacher has to assure that each 
student becomes as independent a 
worker as he is capable of being, 
though. Students who rely on some- 
one to give directions are in as bad a 
situation as those who do not get 
their work organized. 


An Academic Course 


Bookkeeping is a good course in 
thinking. Logical thinking patterns 
have to be employed in solving book- 
keeping problems. Disciplining one- 
self mentally can be done in book- 
keeping just as well as it can be done 
in history, mathematics, or English. 
Business teachers of bookkeeping do 
not need to justify their course on 
the basis of vocational training alone. 

Bookkeeping is an academic sub- 
ject and should be taught that way. 
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If business teachers would acclaim 
the disciplining values of their sub- 
jects as loudly, clearly, and enthusi- 
astically as do the other teachers in 
various departments and _ follow 
through with teaching them as such, 
the respect that is due would follow. 


Perhaps one trouble with book- 
keeping is that we tend to take the 
subject matter down to what is con- 
sidered to be the mental level of the 
average student rather than bringing 
the student’s mental level up to that 
required for bookkeeping. 

This is evidenced partly through 
the bookkeeping textbooks published. 
Each new edition tends to be easier 
than the last. They are advertised 
and sold on the basis of being written 
on an eighth grade level, of requir- 
ing less work of the teacher, and be- 
ing easier to learn. (We are not try- 
ing to develop eighth grade reading 
abilities. We should be trying to de- 
velop these abilities at eleventh and 
twelfth grade levels.) These fea- 
tures are not bad in themselves, but 
they are only good if they achieve 
better results in terms of producing 
more capable students. 


Bookkeeping Enrollments 


Bookkeeping enrollments are gen- 
erally substantial in most schools. 
(At East Rockford Senior High 
School, for instance, bookkeeping 
has a larger enrollment than any 
other course in the business depart- 


ment.) This, we might say, speaks * 


well for the course. But enrollment 
numbers tell only part of the story. 

Most of the students who enroll 
in bookkeeping are students who are 
taking a major or a minor in busi- 
ness. They plan to work in an office 
after high school graduation and a 
few of them plan specifically to be- 
come bookkeepers or accountants. 
Others want to enter a private busi- 
ness school for further education and 
maybe a few will be thinking of col- 
lege. 

To a certain degree bookkeeping 
is used as a dumping ground for poor 
students. This is not a grave situa- 
tion so long as it is not carried too 
far. Bookkeeping can be a helpful 
course to the poorer student. The 
bookkeeping teacher should accept 
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these students and teach them all they 
can and will learn. It means extra 
work, yes, but this should be con- 
sidered a challenge to one’s teaching 
ability and the practicality of the 
course. 

It seems that an enrollment prob- 
lem, though, is that too many above 
average and bright students are often 
times discouraged from taking book- 
keeping and in some instances are 
forbidden from doing so because a 
counselor tells the student it will be 
a waste of time and talent. 


A good number of college-bound . 


students will study accounting and 
business administration when they 
reach college. Studying high school 
bookkeeping (and other business 
subjects) will give them a good back- 
ground for their college work. If 
we say that those high school stu- 
dents who plan to study science and 
mathematics in college should start 
their training in high school, the same 
reasoning should apply to those who 
will study business. Furthermore, 
these college-bound students can 
learn good thinking and working hab- 
its (discipline) in bookkeeping. 


THE CAPITOL 


By Bernadine Hanke 
Carlyle High School 
Carlyle, Illinois 


The design shown at the right was 
constructed by means of the under- 
score, hyphen, period, and asterisk. In 
order to get the perspective, the 
variable line spacer was used; in ad- 
dition, the paper was turned in the 
typewriter. This is an extremely diffi- 
cult type of design to construct and 
should not be attempted by beginners. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 


Why, then, do many above average 
students stay away from bookkeep- 
ing voluntarily or involuntarily ? The 
blame for this does not rest entirely 
with counselors. Bookkeeping teach- 
ers must show that the bright stu- 
dent can be challenged effectively in 
bookkeeping. When bright students 
come into bookkeeping, they must be 
challenged to work to their fullest 
capacity. They have to be taught 
more involved problems and all skills 
that apply to bookkeeping have to be 
developed. 

It is up to teachers of bookkeep- 
ing to prove that the course is a valu- 
able one for most all students, not 
just for those who plan to work 
after high school or those who need 
another credit to graduate. 

Bookkeeping is what the teacher 
makes it. In many cases it is an up- 
hill struggle to have it recognized as 
an academic course for all students. 
The bookkeeping course is one of 
the best courses in your school. Make 
the most of it and prove that it, like 
geometry and chemistry, is a subject 
that can benefit all students in many 
ways. 


Other designs submitted in the con- q 

test will be printed in later issues of | 

this magazine. SS 
JES 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


TECHNICAL SECRETARIES — 
A NEW CAREER... . schuesser 


EW space-age careerists have 

been born as a result of our 
critical, scientific race with the Soviet 
Union. These are “Tec-Secs” . . . 
trained secretarial aides who work 
closely with scientists and engineers 
in the laboratories, drafting rooms 

. even on the missile-launching 
pads. Today, a “crash” program to 
develop these twenty-first century 
secretaries is underway. Many sec- 
retaries who have taken technical 
training courses as a sideline will find 
greater opportunities. 

In America’s fight for scientific 
survival a recent and growing de- 
pendence has been placed on technical 
engineers and scientists. The launch- 
ing of the Soviet sputniks not only 
served to underscore American prob- 
lems in manpower and education, it 
pointed up an apparent shortage of 
engineers and scientists. But, more 
accurately, recent surveys indicate 
that the real shortage lies in the lack 
of adequately trained supporting sec- 
retarial aides. When engineers and 
scientists are loaded down with 
paperwork and administrative details, 
vital research is bound to suffer. One 
government official has been quoted 
as saying that there are enough engi- 
neers in his department “to keep 
abreast of the Russians if they could 
devote themselves to engineering and 
nothing else.” 


Career Opportunity 

Career opportunities for the new 
technical secretaries are unlimited. 
At a recent scientific meeting more 
than a dozen top missile people of the 
country said they could hire right 
now any number of such graduates 
available. Since the announcement of 
Tec-Sec courses in many schools, 
dozens of government agencies and 
corporations have sent in a flood of 
inquiries. Actually, the paramount 
problem is to turn out the new type 
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secretary fast enough to begin to 
satisfy demand. 

Tec-Secs, because of their special- 
ized training, and because of the crit- 
ical need, soon work up the ladder to 
middle management positions. In ad- 
dition to becoming invaluable assis- 
tants to America’s teams of scien- 
tists, there is added inducement for 
women to seek out this new career. 


Marriage Opportunity 

Surveys indicate that in the field 
of medicine, where medical secre- 
taries (counterparts of the Tec-Sec) 
are being trained, opportunities for 
marriage are not good. By the time 
doctors collect their degrees and ac- 
creditations, eight out of ten are mar- 
ried. Three out of four have chil- 
dren. Similarly, lawyers, by the time 
they can afford to hire a legal secre- 
tary, are also married with a fairly 
full household of children. 

In contrast, the technical-secretary 
can join the young, generally unmar- 
ried, and fairly high-salaried engi- 
neers or scientists in their labora- 
tories and offices where few women 
are capable of entering. 

Such a career beckons to young 
men also. Upon graduation from 
high school, many are discovering 
that they cannot afford to enter a 
regular four-year engineering col- 
lege. The closing college door is also 
thwarting their career plans. By en- 
rolling in the new technical-secre- 
tarial programs, young men can be- 
come fully trained as engineering sec- 
retarial aides. They then have their 
choice of jobs among engineering 
and scientific firms at good salaries 
and can continue their advanced edu- 
cation. Already many firms are of- 
fering advanced, in-service training 
programs for this purpose. 

Educational Preparation 

How does one become a technical 

secretary? How difficult is the study 


program? Any high school graduate 
may investigate appropriate schools 
in his or her locality, either public or 
private. School councilors can help 
select proper subjects. Some busi- 
ness schools are offering a special 
two-year diploma course. 

In some schools, key men from in- 
dustry, various defense establish- 
ments, the scientific and engineering 
professions, and the field of educa- 
tion assist the schools in planning 
courses. 

Basic principles of chemistry and 
physics are taught through simple ex- 
periments. Special handbooks pro- 
vide basic familiarity with the major 
fields of chemical, civil, electrical- 
electronic, mechanical, metallurgical, 
and aeronautical-astronautical engi- 
neering. 

But, accelerated learning is the real 
key to the crash program. Students 
go on special field trips to steel mills, 
chemical plants, airline installations, 
observatories, scientific institutions, 
railroads, ceramic factories, radar in- 
stallations, and atomic power plants. 

In addition, kinescopes, films, film- 
strips, slides, and tapes on engineer- 
ing processes and scientific advances 
are shown. One example: through 
the courtesy of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, the following 
film-strips are being used: “The 
Chemistry of Steel,” “Science, Tech- 
nology and Society,” ‘““Raw Materials 
of Steelmaking,” “The Chemistry of 
Iron,” and “Steel and the Nation.” 


Placement 


Immediately upon graduating, 
many students have found jobs ready 
and waiting for them at good sal- 
aries. A number of companies are 
making arrangements for in-service 
training—both on the job and during 
evening school sessions. Investigate 
this possibility. 

As Power Engineering Magazine 
recently stated, “We are pleased to 
learn that some schools have set 
up special engineering secretarial 
courses designed to produce exactly 
this type of secretaries. Engineering 
firms will snap them up.” 


Reprinted from the Office Economist, May- 
June, copyright, 1959, Art Metal, Inc., 
Jamestown, New York. 


EFFECTIVE DEVICE FOR 
TEACHING PERSONAL TRAITS 
AND BUSINESS SKILLS, Part 


The dramatizations of Part II emphasize work habits—specifically neat- 
ness, efficiency, and posture. As the skit or pantomime unfolds even 
the most obtuse individual becomes conscious of his own failings. 


Edna H. Barbour 

i Northern Illinois University 

DeKalb, Illinois 

WORK HABITS 

2 Neatness and E fficiency 

« WHICH WILL YOU BE? 

2 A Skit in One Scene Pantomime 

: Characters: Jane, Miss Efficiency; 
: Gloria, Miss Inefficiency; Time; 
Narrator. 

- Place: A business office. 


Properties: A table, typewriter, typ- 
ing paper, carbon, dictionary, 
eraser, pencil, blotter, book to rep- 
resent handbook, stenographer’s 
notebook, and dust cloth for Jane. 
A table, typewriter, typing paper, 
carbon and notebook for Gloria. 
Sign with word, Time, printed on 
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Costumes : Jane—Well dressed, heels, 


etc. Gloria—No special dress, but 
could be chewing gum. 


NARRATOR: (Stand at side of room.) 


A few days ago I met Mr. Brown, 
a business friend of mine, who 
told me an interesting story. He 
said that a few weeks ago two 
young graduates, fresh from sec- 
retarial practice, were employed to 
do stenographic work in his office. 
And right away he thought of Jane 
as Miss Efficiency; but Gloria— 
Well, she was Miss Inefficiency in 
Capital Letters. My friend went 
on to explain his titles for these 
two girls—but better still, come 
with me; let me show you. (Nar- 


“Jane has allowed time to see that her desk is in order, 
there are materials on hand, and to dust.” 
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rator walks to side of room where 
the desks have been placed; Jane 
goes to her desk.) See, here’s Jane, 
and it’s not even eight-thirty! 
(Jane arranges things on her desk, 
checks materials, dusts as the Nar- 
rator talks.) She has allowed time 
to see that her desk is in order, 
there are materials on hand, and 
to dust!!! You can see that Jane 
will be ready to start the day’s dic- 
tation as soon as Mr. Brown 
buzzes. (Jane takes notebook and 
pretends to date it.) 


But where is Gloria? Oh, here she 
comes—oops, just did make it by 
eight-thirty. (Gloria rushes in, sits 
down quickly, starts looking for 
her notebook.) No time to check 
supplies or dust a bit. And of 
course she'll have to look for her 
notebook when her boss is ready 
to dictate answers to the morning 
mail. 

But Time passes by. (Student car- 
rying a card with “Time” printed 
on it passes in front of Jane and 
Gloria.) Jane and Gloria have 
been busy taking dictation and are 
now ready to transcribe the day’s 
letters. (Jane puts paper into her 
machine with a carbon. Gloria sits 
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looking at a letter in her notebook 
as if she is wondering what to do.) 


Now Jane seems to be doing fine, 
but Gloria seems to be uncertain— 
Should I make a carbon? Guess 
I'll ask Jane. (Turns to Jane and 
acts as if she is asking about the 
carbon.) Jane says (Pretend to say 
what the Narrator is.) yes, we are 
to make carbons of all letters. How 
did Jane know? She had read 
(Picks up book to show Gloria) 
the manual or handbook given to 
each new employee. (Girls pretend 
to go back to transcribing.) 


Well, all seems to be under con- 
trol (Gloria has started to talk to 
Jane.) but wait—Gloria needs help 
again. What is it this time? (Jane 
is showing Gloria a word in the 
dictionary.) Oh, she doesn’t know 
how to spell a word! But Jane 
comes to the rescue as usual—she’s 
showing Gloria that the dictionary 
is an important tool for the sec- 
retary. (Each goes back to typing.) 
Surely Gloria will be able to finish 
her work now—(Gloria indicates 
she has made a typing error.) but 
no, she’s made an error!!! (Gloria 
looks for an eraser.) What’s wrong 
now? Can’t find an eraser? (Mo- 
tions to Jane as if asking for 
eraser.) Oh, well, she can borrow 
Jane’s. (Starts correction. Erases 
carbon first, then original with the 
same eraser.) But look at the way 
Gloria goes at that correcting job 
—using the same eraser for the 
carbon and the original? (Gloria 
erasing very hard.) And look out 
—that pressure is going to make a 
hole in the paper!! (Gloria looks 
at the paper as if there is a hole in 
the paper.) Gee, the paper is pretty 
thin and there is a carbon smudge, 
but maybe the boss won’t notice, 
thinks our Gloria. (Shrugs and 
goes to typing.) 

Again all seems to be well, but did 
you notice Gloria did not return 
Jane’s typing eraser (Jane pretends 
to ask for eraser.) and Jane must 
ask for it before she can correct 
a typing error. (Jane makes the 
correction. Use method taught in 
your particular class.) MMmmn, 
very neat, that will surely pass in- 
spection. 
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Now, are you beginning to get the 
story? According to Mr. Brown, 
this sort of thing went on and on. 
(Narrator walks away from girls 
back to original position.) Jane 
was able to organize her work, do 
it efficiently and was soon thought 
of as “Miss Efficiency” by her em- 
ployer. But Gloria kept right on 
doing things in the same haphazard 
way even having to retype much of 
her work—‘Miss Inefficiency” 


said Mr. Brown. And what is the- 


end of this story, you may ask. 
Gloria will be leaving at the end of 
the week! So “Which Will You 
Be?” Jane or Gloria ?? 


2Contributed by Blanche Hill, Harlem High 
School, Rockford, Illinois, 


Posture 


POSTURE /S PERTINENT 


Cast: Jeanne, Margaret, Mr. Adams, 


Mr. Martin. 


CoMMENTATOR: If you have been in 


the habit of walking and sitting in- 
correctly, slumping and shuffling, 
you are not likely to make as good 
an impression in business as if you 
walked gracefully and sat erectly. 
Even more important perhaps than 
the way you look, is the way you 
feel and its result on the work you 
do. 

Here we have four people—two 
businessmen, Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Martin and their secretaries. Both 
girls, Jeanne and Margaret, have 
had the same business training and 
are of equal ability. 

We observe them now—at 4:30 
p.m. on a typical busy day at the 
office. 


Scene I. 
JEANNE: (Slumping at the type- 


writer, feet wound around chair 
rungs. Stops typing. Rips out 
paper) Honestly, Margaret! If I 
type this report over one more 
time, I’ll scream. This makes the 
third time I have started it. I know 
that old grouch won’t accept it un- 
less it’s perfect. 


Marcaret: (Good posture, neat ar- 


rangement of materials) Oh I’m 
sorry, Jeanne. I had a stack of 
correspondence up to my ears 


JEANNE: 


COMMENTATOR: 


(Aloud as she types) 
$998.08, $345.23. October 16 to 
October 20. (Straightens up in 
chair, rubs back. Sighs) My back 
is killing me. (Types on erratically) 


Marcaret: (Completes last line of 


letter) There now, that’s another 
perfect copy. I still have time left. 
I believe I'll check with Mr. 
Adams to see if there is anything 
else on his mind. (Goes into inner 


office) 


JEANNE: (Fuming to herself. Erases. 


Assumes equally bad position by 
stretching feet forward, leaning 
back in chair. Types. Stops. Rubs 
eyes) My eyes burn like fire. If 
I had it to do over again I would 
never have taken a position work- 
ing for Mr. Martin. The old slave- 
driver. Simon Legree! 


Marcaret: (Comes back from inner 


office) Mr. Adams is an angel, 
really. He says I can start on the 
monthly financial statement. That’s 
a break. I can get it done easily 
tomorrow. It’s Saturday you 
know— 


JEANNE: (Rips out paper again) 


Saturday! I'll be here a week from 
Saturday, still typing this thing! 

I wonder if you 
have noticed anything in particular 
about our two secretaries, other 
than the fact that one seems to be 
enjoying her work while the other 
does not? Let’s observe Margar- 
et’s posture while at work. 


She is sitting squarely facing the 
keyboard, well back in the chair, 
leaning slightly forward from the 
hips. Her shoulders are erect but 
not rigid. The wrists are held low 
on a slant with the keyboard. The 
fingers are curved and the arms 
hang easily at the sides. Her chair 
is placed so that the front of the 
body will be from eight to ten 
inches from the base of the type- 
writer, not too close and not too 
far away. The feet rest on the 
floor in front of the chair, one foot 
slightly in advance of the other for 
balance. Her eyes are on the copy 
which is turned on an angle and 
elevated for easy reading. 


today but I’m almost finished. Marcaret: (Takes out report, covers 


(Types on smoothly) 


machine neatly. Glances at clock) 
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It’s 5 o'clock. Are you about ready, 
Jeanne? I certainly had a good 
day. How about going home and 
changing? We can go down town 
to eat and take in the new show at 
the Capitol. 


JeanneE: (Throws cover on machine. 


Desk is a mess. Rubs forehead) 
Heavens, no! I’m simply dead— 
and that report still isn’t finished. 
A slave labor camp has nothing on 
this place. (Both go out) 


CoMMENTATOR: Someone should give 


Jeanne a few tips. Of course she 
is tired, her back aches and her 
eyes burn. 

(Jeanne comes back for demon- 
stration) 

If you are sitting too close to 
your machine your elbows will be 
forced either backward or outward 
and your body is in a cramped 
position. When the arms are too 
far from the body, added strain is 
placed on the muscles. The body 
will also become fatigued when you 
are too far back. 

When your wrists are too low or 
too high there is a noticeable strain 
on your forearm. 

Likewise, when sitting too far 
back or too far forward your head 
is in an unnatural position and you 
soon become tired. 

Careful attention should be 
given to posture as it helps in plac- 
ing the hands in the right position. 
Wrong position of the hands 
causes unnecessary muscular effort 
and inaccurate work. 

And did you notice Jeanne’s 
copy? Copy that is flat reflects 
light into the eyes, straining them. 
If the copy is parallel to the ma- 
chine you have to crane your neck. 

All of these improper posture 
habits result in fatigue, and curtail 
production. Curtailed production 
affects our secretary where it mat- 
ters most—the pocketbook. 


Scene II. In the outer office as the 


employers prepare to leave for the 
day. 


Mr. Apams: Hello Jim. This was 


really a big day. I can thank Mar- 
garet for getting things done 
though. She certainly is efficient, 
has a nice disposition, never com- 
plains. At the next Board meeting 


I’m suggesting that she have a 
good increase in her salary. She’s 
worth it to us. We can’t afford to 
lose her. 


Mr. Martin: (Looks at untidy desk 


and unfinished report still in ma- 
chine) Yes, Jack. I agree 100 
percent. A secretary should be 
able to lighten your load. It’s sur- 
prising. Jeanne has had the same 
training as Margaret, but she never 
gets things done on time and she 
certainly isn’t pleasant to have 
around. I’ll have to ask Personnel 
to send me a new girl. Things 
can't go on this way! 

(They go out) 


CoMMENTATOR: Just as I thought. 


Neither Jeanne’s girl friend nor her 
boss are going to give her the tip 
she needs. All too often that is 
what happens in business. A 
friendly observation and construc- 
tive criticism can mean the differ- 
ence between success or failure. 

Excuse me  please—I’ll tell 
Jeanne myself and although I’m 
not the betting kind, I’ll wager that 
in a week’s time, with better pos- 
ture, both her typing and her dis- 
position will improve. Want to 
bet ?? 


3 Contributed by Ruth Schreier, Monroe (Wis- 


consin) High School. 


typewriter 
mystery game 


In the February issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 207 of the February issue. 


1 

10 
2: 
B 
15 2: 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 : : 338 
32 ELE 5555599995 4 
34 SES ESS 22: ELE 
38 SES SSS ESS : 5555 4 

45 SAL ELE: 

48 SSE SS SLE LL ALLELE 
49 SSS SESS SESS SS SS SESS ES 
50 RELLE LSE LE REL ELE LLL LL : 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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lg of the fields of specializa- 

tion that has become very popu- 
lar and grown tremendously in recent 
years is the executive secretarial cur- 
riculum with an emphasis on legal 
training. This is exceptionally true 
in the two-year colleges, although this 
curriculum is also found in the four- 
year colleges. 

In my investigations, I have found 
areas of agreement in many of the 
offerings of the various colleges, as 
well as much disagreement. The 
amount of credits for class hours, 
the number of courses students are 
expected to carry each semester, the 
number of credits needed for gradua- 
tion, courses offered, and course 
content are but a few of the many 
concerns administrators are faced 
with in instituting a curriculum of 
this nature. A curriculum must meet 
the needs of the students, of business 
in the area where they will eventu- 
ally seek employment, and last but 
certainly not least, of the accredit- 
ing associations and boards of edu- 
cation without whose approval the 
institution could not function. 

The curriculum that I am most fa- 
miliar with is, of course, the one that 
is offered by Bronx Community Col- 
lege and it is this one that I should 
like to discuss. 

Our students receive training in 
the background and liberal arts 
courses as well as in the specialized 
and technical courses. Approxi- 
mately half of the credits taken by 
our students for the A. A. S. degree 
are devoted to history, English, sci- 
ence, and other cultural areas of 
study. Approximately twenty-two 
credits are devoted to what would be 
considered basic business courses in 
this particular curriculum—that is, 
business mathematics accounting, 
shorthand, and typewriting. The re- 
maining courses are entirely in the 
specialized area of law and legal pro- 
cedure. We offer business law, legal 
procedures, legal stenography, and 
legal office practice. It is the latter 
course that I teach and the one that 
I would like to elucidate upon. 


September, 1960, marked another 
first on the calendar of events for 
our growing college. It was the 
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LEGAL OFFICE 


PRACTICE 


FOR THE 


LEGAL SECRETARY 


Mildred Pallas 
Bronx Community College 
Bronx, New York 


. simulate actual legal office 
experience in the classroom.” 


first time that legal office practice, a 
senior course, was being offered to 
our students. The first step in de- 
veloping this or any other course, I 
felt, was to set forth the objectives 
of the course and the following is 
what I believed to be the end goals 
toward which my students and I 
would be working to achieve. 

1. To develop an understanding 
and insight into the development and 
practices of a legal office both from 
the standpoint of a large partnership 
and a small single practice. 

2. To acquaint the students with 
the duties of a legal secretary and to 
discuss the various situations they 
may encounter with the best possible 
solutions for handling them. 

3. To help students develop and 
build the character and personality 
necessary for an effective legal sec- 
retary. (Included in this is the de- 
velopment of personal appearance, 
efficiency, tact, reliability, and the 
high degree of cooperation and pro- 


fessional ethics and morals needed 
by the legal secretary. ) 

4. To develop a working knowl- 
edge of filing, handling clients in per- 
son and on the telephone, handling 
correspondence, keeping accurate ac- 
count records, and to acquaint stu- 
dents with the various machines one 
may expect to find in a legal office. 
All of these topics are considered 
from a broad and general secretarial 
procedures point of view and then 
specifically how they are utilized and 
modified in a legal office. 


Procedure 


I felt that the last sentence of the 
fourth objective was my guiding light 
throughout the course. I had taught 
secretarial procedures and office prac- 
tice courses for many years, but I 
must remember to constantly modify 
and clarify all situations so that I 
might simulate actual legal office ex- 
perience in my classroom. I found 
that I could bring a wealth of prac- 
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tical experience to my class discus- 
sions since I had been employed as 
a legal secretary. 

Two texts were chosen for the 
course—one, a handbook for the le- 
gal secretary, and the second an office 
practice book. 

In addition to organizing class ses- 
sions so that they would be as mean- 
ingful to the students as possible, 
homework assignments were ar- 
ranged so that they would be inter- 
esting, challenging, stimulating and, 
insofar as possible, simulate actual 
office situations. 


Projects 


Two term assignments were given 
in addition to the daily assignments 
associated with the unit work. Stu- 
dents were asked to explore one of 
the areas of study that would be 
covered in the term’s work and to 
develop a term paper. It was sug- 
gested that they use the texts as basic 
reference sources but that they refer 
to at least five other sources of in- 
formation. Some suggested topics 
were: “The Legal Secretary’s Day 
In The Office—A Case Study”; “A 
Business Machine—Its Function and 
Use To The Legal Secretary”; and 
“Handling The Mail In A Legal 
Office.” 

The second term project was one 
that I feel was extremely worthwhile 
and valuable both from the students’ 
point of view and my own. Since 
many legal secretaries are required to 
take minutes of meetings and exami- 
nations before trial, my “secretaries- 
to-be” rotated and each day one of 
them was responsible for taking the 
minutes of the class meeting. Nat- 
urally, these notes were not verbatim 
since it was expected that the student 
taking the notes also would be an 
active participating member of the 
class on that particular day. The 
student then typed the notes in proper 
form on a spirit master and distrib- 
uted copies to every class member at 
the next session. 

This also served as a very conven- 
ient way for any absentee students to 
be held responsible for the work that 
was covered during their absence. It 
was also a marvelous self-evaluating 
technique for the instructor. By 
comparing the minutes of every class 
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meeting and the course outline that 
had been planned and developed at 
the beginning of the semester, I was 
able to ascertain whether I had 
achieved all that I planned to in the 
time that had been alloted to each 
unit of work. This, of course, 
served as a basis for revisions and 
changes in future courses. 

Throughout the semester guest 
speakers were invited to enrich the 
classroom with their specialized 
knowledges. The New York Tele- 
phone Company was extremely co- 
operative and in addition to sending 
us an excellent speaker permitted the 
class to visit one of their training 
schools. We also visited the Na- 
tional Business Show which fortu- 
nately happened to coincide with our 
business machines unit. One of the 
projects the students decided to work 
on was to conduct a survey to de- 
termine just what background and 
training lawyers were looking for in 
the secretaries they were employing. 
The students also role-played vari- 
ous situations involving their duties 
on the telephone and in acting as re- 
ceptionists in a legal office. 

Since all of the students were 
seniors and were going to be involved 
in seeking employment at the end of 
the semester, two weeks were de- 
voted to this topic. Students wrote 
letters of application and data sheets 
in answer to advertisements found in 
the New York Times Classified Sec- 
tion. We discussed the various 
methods employed in seeking an ini- 


tial position, proper dress and de- 
corum involved in the interview situ- 
ation and once again the students 
role-played. In a final attempt to 
simulate an actual interview situa- 
tion before the students graduated, 
we even arranged to hold mock in- 
terviews in the department chair- 
man’s office where the telephone ac- 
tually rang and unexpected visitors 
called. One of the students who 
had been employed as a temporary 
secretary during the previous sum- 
mer, acted as the secretary and an- 
swered the telephone, took messages 
and handled the callers in a very effi- 
cient manner. 

She also screened all of my “ap- 
pointments” and saw to it that the 
callers who had appointments and 
were early for their “interview” were 
comfortably seated while waiting. My 
secretary also distributed paper and 
made sure that a typewriter was 
available for use to the “applicants” 
who had been given dictation. Proj- 
ects of this nature, needless to say, 
require maximum cooperation from 
supervisors and colleagues. 


Result—Satisfaction 


This has been one of the most 
gratifying and rewarding courses I 
have ever taught because I have 
helped to train secretaries for an em- 
ployable future in an important and 
challenging field. It is also gratify- 
ing to know that this is just one of 
many courses for the best possible 
preparation of our students. 
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ARTICLES FOR THE JOURNAL 


Periodically, readers of the Journa/ are 
reminded that this magazine offers the inexperi- 
enced as well as the well-known author the 
opportunity to write for publication. Oppor- 
tunity for immediate publication is best at the 
moment in bookkeeping, general business, and 
distributive education. Arrangements can 
always be made to schedule later publication, 
however, on other topics. 

If you have not noticed—articles are about 
twelve hundred words in length, provided with 
subheads every two or three hundred words 


and with illustrations whenever possible, and 
burdened with few footnotes, if any. 

Journal subscribers say they would like to 
have articles on topics related to all areas 
of teaching and that they would like to hear 
especially from other high school teachers who 
have found answers to perennial problems of 
teaching. 

The Journal offers anyone interested the 
chance to add the publication of an article 
to his professional record and also offers as- 
sistance in the preparation of such an article. 
Write the editor if you are interested. 
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EACHING a decision on a life- 

long career is enough to fray al- 
most anyone’s nerves. In fact, it has 
some of the characteristics of a shell‘ 
game for high stakes—where one 
thinks he has a winner, only to dis- 
cover when the game is played that 
the shell is empty. It is a long hope 
that the following observations and 
reflections may eventually improve 
the odds somewhat, especially for 
students in collegiate business schools 
who choose their careers from such 
a large assortment of alternatives. 


Everything Has Its Price 


Presumably, everyone wants to be 
“successful,” and of course, the defi- 
nition is whatever one wishes it to be. 
It is not important that we agree on 


and (2) physical capacity. Through 
the energy of our motivations, these 
capacities are translated into knowl- 
edge and skills, which, in turn, find 
expression in the development of dif- 
ferent types of potentials, e.g., 
philosophical, social, aesthetic, and 
economic. 

In these terms, the aphorism, 
“everything has its price,” deserves 
more than passing notice; and 
“price” is obviously more than 
money: it is the expenditure of basic 
human resources, the allocation of 
time and energy in the realization of 
objectives. 


The Point of No Return 


It is a melancholy fact that so 
many college graduates make serious 


conveyor belt to a kind of personal 
oblivion: working in a tired old job, 
with tired old motivations, operating 
at half-speed, with just enough for- 
ward motion to do what is required 
for job security. Thus, begins a 
festering morale problem, and the all 
too common transition from en- 
chanted youth to disenchanted middle 
age. 
College graduates fresh from 


-school often have more drive than di- 


rection. They frequently back into 
their careers, with little sense of 
where they are going and why. 
Briefly, the procedure for selecting a 
career frequently goes something like 
this: by a mysterious process of 
body chemistry and neural sensations 
(unknown to parents and _ profes- 


CAREER PLANNING 


PERSONAL TASTES AND VALUES 


B. J. Scott Norwood 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


“Unfortunately, there is no necessary relationship between being 
technically proficient in a particular career and being able to 
realize satisfaction from it.” 


what it is, but rather on the impor- 
tance of being able to define it for 
ourselves. But in arriving at a final 
conclusion there are certain points 
of reference which should be kept in 
mind. 

We are all limited in the scope of 
our activities at any given moment. 
That is, when we decide to think, do, 
or say one thing, we automatically 
decide not to think, do, or say some- 
thing else. Life is the sum of these 
momentary limitations; and time, in 
a sense, is the great problem. Within 
this context, there seem to be only 
two essentially basic human _re- 
sources: (1) intellectual capacity, 
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mistakes by gearing their career de- 
cisions to undefined, ill-defined, par- 
tially defined, or narrowly defined 
conceptions of success. Sooner or 
later, due to the pressure of financial 
obligations, growing family respon- 
sibilities, fading educational oppor- 
tunities and the like, there begins a 
creeping loss of mobility (in switch- 
ing careers) that eventually con- 
fronts almost everyone. If goals are 
misconceived, if scales of values are 
not defined, there is the discouraging 
possibility that this loss of mobility 
will not be discovered until an indi- 
vidual passes the point of no return. 
Haplessly, a career then becomes a 


sors) students select a major field of 
study. Ina general way, their “ma- 
jor” gives them a heading and nar- 
rows their tack. Beyond this, little 
is done in the way of future planning 
until the last four months of the 
senior year. Then, jobs are quickly 
sorted out on the basis of such things 
as immediate availability, starting 
salary, training programs, retire- 
ment benefits, and whatever special 
get-acquainted offers companies hap- 
pen to have for the season. There is 
probably no ready-made expianation 
for this sort of thing, but it seems 
like a type of social hypnosis which 
causes unquestioning acceptance of 
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group goals rather than personal 
ones. Every professor has his own 
favorite example as unhappy proof 
of how inadequate this system is in 
practice. Nevertheless, these re- 
marks are not to be taken as criti- 
cism of what is being done to guide 
students (tests, consultations, etc.), 
but of what is not being done, espe- 
cially in the classroom. 


Some People Like Pie 


At the heart of the problem is a 
neglect of the “human” side of the 
career equation: a mismatching of 
philosophy and personality with what 
might be termed the environmental 
characteristics of particular careers. 
An overriding classroom emphasis 
on theoretical and technical questions 
has eclipsed matters touching on per- 
sonal tastes and values. 

Some people like classical music 
and dislike jazz, some people like 
chocolate ice cream and others like 
pie, and so it is with careers. There 
is no accounting for these differ- 
ences in personal likes and dis- 
likes, and probably no need to ac- 
count for them. But they are of al- 
most surpassing importance in get- 
ting the most out of a career. Un- 
fortunately, there is no necessary re- 
lationship between being technically 
proficient in a particular career and 
being able to realize satisfaction 
from it. One cannot dial instruc- 
tions into a human being to make 
him like or dislike anything, nor can 
an individual force his own tastes 
with much success. In the final analy- 
sis, these are intuitive judgments 
which deserve respect on their own 
ground. It will be helpful in under- 
standing problems of this kind, if we 
stop wincing at the term “intuitive,” 
and give it the place it deserves. 
When miscalculations are made in 
choosing a career, perhaps it is not 
so much intuition which is at fault 
ds it is the information on which in- 
tuition is based. 


Homogenized Teaching 


With advance planning and an ex- 
panded. view of what is important in 
education, many career accidents 
and miscalculations could be avoided. 
Not that we need a six-unit course 
designed to square theory with the 
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facts of life, but rather that informa- 
tion on the environmental conditions 
surrounding various careers needs to 
be homogenized into virtually every 
professional and occupational college 
course. In the accepted tradition, 
students are brought up on a good 
old fashioned diet of subject-matter. 
With full recognition of the central 
importance of subject-matter, it 
should be pointed out quickly that ed- 
ucation should be more than that; if 
we are to assume that one task of 
education is to prepare students to 
face life. Courses need to be wid- 
ened to include topics relating to 
matters of personal tastes and values. 
Certainly, students are entitled to 
more enlightment than they now 
have. There is no standard prescrip- 
tion for accomplishing this sort of 
thing, nor should one be expected— 
communicating perspective is largely 
a question of artistry in teaching. 

The environmental patterns associ- 
ated with various careers should be 
carefully described by professors and 
examined by students. That is, one’s 
philosophical, social, aesthetic, and 
economic objectives should _ be 
meshed with those career patterns 
which fit best. To categorize these 
environmental factors is difficult; 
however, they might be grouped as 
follows: 

1. Those environmental patterns 
influenced by human _ relationships, 
e.g., group attitudes, ethical stand- 
ards, educational levels, status posi- 
tions, etc. 

2. Those environmental patterns 
influenced by physical surroundings, 
e.g., location, plant or office facilities, 
equipment, etc. 

3. Those environmental patterns 
influenced by the nature of the occu- 
pation itself, e.g., pressure, tempo, 
time, travel, routine, variety, oppor- 
tunity, security, competition, etc. 


When a student is afforded the op- 
portunity to view his own personal 
tastes and values against the back- 
ground of various environmental al- 
ternatives, his opinions begin to show 
up in sharp relief. This, in turn, 
provides the basis for an intensely 
personal, honest appraisal of his 


view of the world, his place in it, and 
his relationships with other people— 
to decide for himself what is impor- 
tant and what is not. He should ex- 
pect this experience to be arduous, 
puzzling, exasperating, enervating, 
and immensely rewarding. Eventu- 
ally, he should sit down alone with 
paper and pencil to draw up a bal- 
ance sheet on his future—balancing 
wants on one side with costs on the 
other. It is of paramount importance 
to realize that wants and costs are 
related. What one wants out of life 
depends to a very large degree on 
what one must pay. The key ques- 
tion is, how much time, energy, 
knowledge, and skill, is one willing 
to devote to the realization of par- 
ticular objectives? It is axiomatic 
that to emphasize one type of activ- 
ity, say, money-making bird- 
watching, is to de-emphasize some- 
thing else. Consequently, for most 
of us, objectives must be blended into 
a personally satisfying mixture— 
with provisions for altering the 
blend to suit changing objectives as 
they are modified by experience. 


To See As Far As One Can See 


Though it is difficult to keep ob- 
jectives from drifting in and out of 
focus, it is important to make con- 
scious efforts continually to adjust 
for clarity. Allowance must be made 
for change; career planning is much 
more than merely gaining short-run 
satisfactions. Too frequently, my- 
opic college students see their cur- 
rent view as having an eternal char- 
acter, an immutable quality, destined 
to govern their behavior forever. Of 
course, anyone six months out of col- 
lege begins to have serious doubts 
about this. 

To face the future with confidence, 
it is necessary to look ahead as far 
as one can see—to anticipate, as best 
one can, what is likely to happen and 
how it is likely to affect one’s atti- 
tudes. In order to plan ahead, stu- 
dents must rely heavily on the expe- 
rience and wisdom of others. There 
is no doubt that they need more help 
from those to whom they look for 
help. They need the means by which 
to get a fix on the future, chart their 
own course, and to know enough to 
sail with the tide. 
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Teachers courses in 
Stenograph Machine 
Shorthand will be 
Offered at the 
following schools 
during the summer 


of 1961: 
time 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH tos qa change 


2501 Cathedral of Learning : 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

June 12-23 

Theory and Methods 

Credit: Two Hours 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 
Greeley, Colo. 


June 13-19 Afternoons 

Stenograph Methods Workshop 

(This will be one element in a Seminar) 
Credit for Entire Seminar: Two Hours 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1914 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Illinois 

Stenograph Methods Seminar 
July 17-28 Afternoons 


NORTHERN COLLEGE 


rons core and Teaching Methods No point in hanging on to archaic methods in this age of striking 

improvements. Stenography is a case in point. Machine method STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
June 16- -July 28 shorthand is not only much easier to learn (evidence indicates that North Ridgeway Ave.. Stotie, 
Credit: Four Hours students attain proficiency at about twice the old rate) but amazingly ntsc whe tye ose. 

accurate at far greater speed. Today in reporting, in science, in domi 

medicine and government machine shorthand is rapidly becoming 

standard. More and more present position 

school name 


businesses are starting to ~y = 

prefer it. Complete experi- Sie SS address 
ence reports e must reading city 

for educators e are available, SHORTHAND MACHINE 
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aqutomation 
AK Conducted by Enoch J. Haga 
a Stanislaus State College, Turlock, California 


understanding 


NOTE: The Journal of Business Education welcomes Mr. Haga as a Contributing Editor. 

Mr. Haga's column on automation will be divided into three parts. Part | will include 
material on understanding automation and data processing; Part |! will offer interesting 
historical material: and Part III will provide references to automation literature of interest to 


business teachers. 


Mr. Haga is also connected with a new mimeographed publication entitled Data Processor, 
and his writings appear frequently in many business education publications. 


ALPHABET SOUP AND AUTOMATION 


What is BDP? IDP? EDP? ADP? 
Business teachers may indeed feel con- 
fused by the “alphabet soup” terminology 
of the new world of computers and auto- 
mation. DP, the common element in these 
abbreviations, you probably know, stand 
for Data Processing. The prefixing letters 
indicate the variety or kind of data proc- 
essing: BDP for Business, JDP for /n- 
tegrated, EDP for Electronic, and ADP 
for Automatic. 

Data are facts and so data processing 
is facts processing. A human being using 
a desk calculator functions in the same way 
as a data processing system; a clerk, for 
example, may read numbers (information) 
from a form, enter these numbers into the 
keyboard, press buttons to perform various 
arithmetic operations upon the numbers, 
read the results from a tape or dial, and 
finally record the resulting set of numbers 
on another form. 

Both the clerk and the desk calculator 
are data processors since both are process- 
ing information. Clerk and calculator func- 
tion together as a data processing system; 
clerk and calculator each have separate and 
unique functions to perform, but the two 
linked in a system can process information 
that neither could alone, at least not as 
effectively. All data processing systems, 
even one as simple as a clerk-desk calcu- 
lator combination, have five common ele- 
ments. We shall now examine these. 


Data Processing 


A data processing system is composed of 
a variable combination of units of infor- 
mation processing equipment or machinery, 
usually classified as input, output, storage 
(sometimes called memory), arithmetic 
(sometimes called computer), and control. 
The five units can be broken down into 
even simpler terms: input, output, and 
everything in between, meaning the com- 
puter itself. 

Input equipment receives information 
into the system; both the equipment for 
receiving and the information received are 
referred to as input. In the case of the 
clerk, his eyes receive the numbers from 
the form, and the desk calculator receives 
the numbers on the keyboard. The eyes of 
the clerk and the calculator keyboard are 
input equipment and the numbers received 
by each are also called input. 
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The arithmetic equipment processes the 
data which is received. Numbers must be 
added or perhaps multiplied, divided, or 
subtracted. A clerk may use his brain as 
an arithmetic unit, but in our clerk-desk 
calculator system, the clerk’s brain serves 
a control function, telling the clerk to 
transmit the numbers to the calculator key- 
board. The electro-mechanical apparatus 
incorporated within the calculator processes 
the numbers by performing some arith- 
metic operations upon them. Once the in- 
put is processed it must be disposed of. 

The disposal of processed information is 
called output; and so is the equipment used 
for disposal purposes. Not all of the in- 
formation processed must be disposed of. 
Some of it may go into storage to await 
some further input; that is, it may be de- 
sirable to save one number in the machine 
so that it can be combined with some other 
number later on in the sequence of informa- 
tion processing. Human beings save infor- 
mation for future use all of the time. A 
clerk might save a number and apply it to 
various inputs; he might wish, for example, 
to multiply several different numbers by 
the same multiplier, and so he would 
“store” the multiplier in his head (memory) 
for use when needed. Desk calculators have 
various mechanisms for retaining or “re- 
membering” intermediate results for fu- 
ture application. 

To insure that input is received, that the 
computer. processes the input in the proper 
manner, referring to storage for additional 
information, and that the final output 
emerges, a control is necessary. Data 
processing is sequential. Inputs must be 
received in proper order, the computer must 
consult storage at the proper times, and 
output must be produced on time. This is 
much like a train schedule. A train is “con- 
trolled” by a schedule which insures that 
the train runs on time on the proper track 
in order to avoid collision. Many trains 
may run on the same track if they are 
properly timed. Similarly, a great amount 
of information may be processed by a data 
processing system as long as it is received 
in sequence and routed properly in ac- 
cordance with some plan. Such a plan is 
called a program. 

One easy way to remember the five ele- 
ments of a data processing system is to 
think of a frightened human being. All 
sensory apparatus such as the eyes and 


ears receive inputs. The brain receives the 
inputs and exercises control over their 
handling. The brain may decide only that 
alertness is necessary; this involves some 
computing in the sense that comparisons 
and judgments may be needed and made. At 
first only the heart may beat faster. But if 
further inputs are referred to storage the 
result of computing (simple matching of 
second reinforcing inputs with the first) 
may be that the feet are ordered to move 
and transport the person away from danger. 
Output in this case is movement. It may 
also help to think of the brain as the con- 
trol element and of the heart as the arith- 
metic and logic or computer unit. The 
heart does the work of circulating blood 
just as the computer does the work of 
operating on numbers by keeping up a cir- 
culation of inputs between the storage and 
computing units. Remember too that input 
can be information heard by ear, and out- 
put can be information in the form of 
spoken words. 

So much for the DP part of the “alpha- 
bet soup.” We have seen that data process- 
ing has five elements: input, computer, 
storage, output, and control. While a data 
processor may be a human being alone, the 
term is usually used in connection with 
man-machine systems, such as our clerk- 
desk calculator combination, or in connec- 
tion with fully automatic systems. 


IDP and EDP 


Integrated Data Processing, or IDP, re- 
fers to integrated operation of various 
pieces of machinery in order to use the 
pieces in combination as a system. An 
adding machine can only add. A typewriter 
can only print. A calculator can do vari- 
ous arithmetic operations. Put all of this ma- 
chinery together in a data processing sys- 
tem and IDP is achieved. Paper tape or 
punched cards integrate various separate 
pieces of machinery into a system. Tabulat- 
ing equipment is an excellent example. The 
same information can be processed on dif- 
ferent tabulating machines by merely mov- 
ing a stack of cards from one machine to 
another. The basic idea is to handle data 
only once—every effort is made to avoid 
double or triple work. Each time you use 
carbon paper to make extra copies of 
letters you are applying the same principle. 

Electronic Data Processing, or EDP, is 
information handling on machinery that 
incorporates electronic rather than electric 
circuits. A desk calculator is a mechanical, 
or more often, an electro-mechanical de- 
vice. A computer is usually an electronic 
device. Actually many computers are 
mechanical and electric-electronic, incorpor- 
ating both kinds of circuits, but even so 
they are commonly called electronic. When 
electric current is made to flow through a 
vacuum, a vapor, or a gas, we are dealing 
with electronics; some of the earliest com- 
puters utilized vacuum tubes and so they 
were called electronic computers. Quite 
often IDP and EDP machinery are found 
utilized together in a data processing sys- 
tem. In such cases the IDP equipment is 
usually referred to as peripheral equip- 
ment; that is, that equipment found near 
or around the central electronic computer. 
Actually the term JDP would be dropped 
and the term EDP used—to indicate the 
dominant characteristic of the system. 
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Automatic Data Processing, or ADP, 
refers to a system in which data process- 
ing is completely and fully automatic. 
Once input is entered into the system no 
further human action is necessary until 
output emerges. To get the idea, think of 
the last time you had your picture taken 
in a coin-operated photo booth. Once you 
dropped your quarter into the slot, all you 
had to do was smile, wait for the finished 
and framed picture to drop out, look at it 

_and throw it in the trash can. 


BDP, or Business Data Processing, is 
simply information handling of a business 
rather than scientific nature. In simplest 
terms, BDP is characterized by a large 
number of “easy” problems such as multi- 
plying or adding numbers, while scientific 
data processing is characterized by a 
small number of “hard” problems. Data 
processing is business data processing so 


long as we are talking about paperwork 
having to do with the distribution of 
goods; whenever we get into production of 
goods we are more likely to be talking 
about industrial automation or scientific 
data processing. BDP may be either in- 
tegrated, electronic, or automatic. Usually 
IDP involves manual operation while EDP 
tends to be automatic. 

A final word about the use of termi- 
nology. It is perfectly proper to speak of 
entire data processing systems as “com- 
puters.” It is also proper to limit the ap- 
plication of the term to the arithmetic and 
logic component of the system. ADP may 
be used as a synonym for IDP and EDP, 
but application of the term should tend 
more toward EDP rather than IDP sys- 
tems. Automation is a term with many 
meanings, but it generally refers to mak- 
ing any process or operation more fully 
automatic. Note that the process does not 
have to be fully automatic but improve- 
ments should be in that direction. 


FROM CLOTH TO CARDS 


What has the weaving of cloth to do 
with punched cards? We shall see. No 
doubt you think of punched cards as a very 
recent development, but nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

As long ago as 1725 Basile Bouchon used 
a continuous belt of punched paper to con- 
trol a loom. Where did Bouchon get the 
idea? It would certainly be interesting to 
try to find out. Player pianos use the same 
principle to belt out automatic tunes. Only 
three years later, in 1728, one M. Falcon 
was controlling his loom with perforated 
cards. A few years later, in 1745, Jacques 
de Vaucauson combined the best features 
from the looms of his predecessors. Per- 
fection was carried one step further when 
one Jacquard (1752-1834), improved upon 
the work of Vaucauson. Jacquard was a 
contemporary of that famed and eccentric 
English genius, Charles Babbage (1792- 
1871), the father of the electronic com- 
puter. Babbage intended to incorporate the 
Jacquard punched cards in his fantastic 
engines. Babbage never finished any of his 
machines, but his ideas were sound and 
others took up and finished his work. 

By 1887 Dr. Herman Hollerith revived 
the Jacquard punched card for use with the 
first tabulating machines which were then 
being developed to handle the vast amount 
of census data to be collected in the United 
States census of 1890. The highly efficient 
and standardized punched cards of today— 
the IBM cards, with their rectangular 
holes, and the Powers or Remington Rand 
cards, with their round holes—may be 
traced back to those historic developments 
in the United States Census Bureau. When 
we think of the wonders woven by the 
punched cards of today, let us recall that 
one of Babbage’s friends, struck by the 
beauty of machine mathematics, remarked 
that as the Jacquard loom weaves leaves 
and flowers, so does the Engine weave 
algebraical patterns. 

The first computers, as conceived by 
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Charles Babbage and some of his suc- 
cessors, were difference engines. The basic 
idea of these engines is exceedingly simple. 
Suppose that we want to construct or 
check a table of squares; in the table be- 
low, n is the number to be squared, n* is 
the number squared, d; is the first differ- 
ence between succeeding squares (4 — 1 = 
3, 9 — 4 = 5, and so on), and d: is the 
second difference or the difference between 
succeeding first differences (5 — 3 = 2, 
7 — 5 = 2, and so on). These differences 
may be used to build up squares by simple 
addition. For example, to get the square of 
6, addition of 2 + 9 + 25 is all that is 
necessary ; the result of dz + d: + n* = 36. 
If we were checking a table rather than 
constructing one, differencing would also be 
useful. Assuming that the table to be 
checked contained an error, say 26 rather 
than 25, d: would be 10 instead of 9 and the 
mistake would be immediately apparent. 


n n? di 


| 
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While Babbage had plenty of ideas, he 
didn’t succeed in building a working ma- 
chine. The Swedes, George and Edward 
Scheutz, contemporaries of Babbage, did 
succeed however, for their projects were 
more modest. Both Babbage and_ the 
Scheutz’es had trouble getting their respec- 
tive governments interested in their ma- 
chines but both finally succeeded. The 
British government ultimately gave up on 
Babbage, but the Swedish government was 
rewarded for its reluctant support by the 
completion of a machine in 1853. The 
Dudley Observatory of Albany, New York, 
purchased this machine, not without some 
misgivings, for $5,000. Sometime in 1858 


it was put into operation at a cost of $200. 
Thus nearly a century before the birth of 
the electronic computer, its prototype was 
in operation on American soil. Considering 
the age of punched cards and computers, 
we may very well wonder if there is really 
anything new under the Sun. At least we 
will realize that computers and automation 
are not newborn arrivals upon the scene of 
civilization. 


CHATS AND CHADS 


What would a doughnut be without a 
hole? and what good would punched cards 
or tape be without chads? Chads are the 
bits of paper punched from cards or tape. 
This is one of the interesting bits of in- 
formation that may be obtained from 
Berkeley and Lovett, Glossary of Terms tn 
Computers and Data Processing, published 
in June, 1960, by Berkeley Enterprises, 
Inc., 815 Washington Street, Newtonville 
60, Massachusetts. This is a_ standard 
publication and one that should be useful 
on numerous occasions to teachers wishing 
to acquaint themselves and keep up-to-date 
with automation and data processing. 
Another highly useful glossary was pub- 
lished in 1955 by the American Manage- 
ment Association; this “Glossary of Pro- 
gramming Terminology” is found in Elec- 
tronic Data Processing in Industry, A Case- 
book of Management Experience, Special 
Report No. 3. Keep a glossary by your 
side when reading articles and books on 
computers and automation. This will add 
greatly to your understanding of the sub- 
ject. 
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Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administraticn 


AIRBORNE TELEVISION 


In the academic year 1961-62, from an 
airplane circling over central Indiana, tele- 
casts from videotape will be made to 
schools and colleges in six states. In parts 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio and Wisconsin, students will be able 


’ to receive part of their daily school pro- 


grams from T.V. 

The courses to be telecast have been 
chosen to relate effectively to the needs 
of the concerned regions through the plan- 
ning of the Midwest Council on Airborne 
Television Instruction. This Agency was 
granted a Ford Foundation appropriation 
of $4,500,000 for the project and with other 
contributions expects to spend a total of 
$7,750,000. 

According to Dr. B. D. Godbold, vice 
president of the Midwest Program on Air- 
borne Television Instruction (MPATT), 
“The council decided on a major project 
involving television because this medium 
has proved its usefulness in providing in- 
struction of high quality to numbers of 
students. The airborne method was selected 
because it can reach greater numbers at 
less cost than can ground-based transmit- 
ters. Capital and operating costs of air- 
borne transmission are estimated at about 
one-third as much per pupil, given 5,000,- 
000 pupils, as equivalent ground-based 
facilities. 

For these reasons the council has planned 
the Airborne Program. During the initial 
phases of the Program the council will 
work with states and communities in the 
..” 

Television Teachers 

A nation-wide “teacher talent search” 
v___ launched to find the best possible teach- 
e.s for the MPATI. From kinescopes and 
taped auditions of about 300 teachers, the 
final faculty was assembled. Then in a 
Summer Workshop at Purdue University 
in 1960 they outlined the courses and pre- 
pared the written materials and planned 
for visual aids and production. 

School Participation 

Schools and Colleges in the region have 

been invited to participate in the program 


FREE FILMS FOR 


Modern Talking Picture Service have 
available for quick mail delivery the free 
16 MM sound films listed below. The only 
expense is film shipping and any number 
of these films may be ordered. They are 
available on free loan through the courtesy 
of the organizations indicated. They offer 
them as part of their public information 
programs. 

Modern Talking Picture Service main- 
tains film libraries in 30 large cities 
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on a voluntary basis, using as many class- 
rooms as they wish for whatever courses 
they choose. Selection may be made from 
schedules and course descriptions that will 
be distributed well in advance of the begin- 
ning of telecasting. 

In each area a committee has been estab- 
lished to help the schools make the best of 
the TV opportunities opening to them. 
Course Offerings 

In an initial experimental operation, be- 
tween January 30 and May 25, 1961, 
MPATI is offering 14 courses: eight are 
for elementary schools, four are for high 
school and two are at the college level. 
Courses include: 

1. Arithmetic Grades 3-4-6 

2. Art Grades 4-6 

3. French Grades 3-6 

4. Music Grades 1-3 

5. Music Grades 4-6 

6. Science Grades 5-6 

7. Geography 

8. World History 

9. High School American Government 

10. High School American History 

11. High School Biology 

12. Science Course (level to be deter- 
mined ) 

13. College Chemistry 

14. College Mathematics 
Program Significance 

Dr. Godbold has written in the January 
1961 Educational Screen and AV Guide, 
“If the airborne experiment fulfills its 
promise of success, it may serve as a pilot 
project for s'milar regional programs in 
other parts of the country. Already in- 
quiries about its courses and methods have 
come from many parts of the United States 
and from some foreign countries. The pro- 
gram has important implications for educa- 
tion in underdeveloped parts of the world, 
where needed and useful education could 
be carried on by the airborne method with- 
out having to wait until levels of literacy 
could be raised. The midwest region is 
therefore undertaking an educational ven- 
ture of great significance for the nation 
and the world.” 


BUSINESS STUDIES 


throughout the country. Orders may be 
sent to the national headquarters at 3 East 
54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. from 
where they will be routed to the proper film 
library. 


LIFE INSURANCE—What It Means and How It 
Works—13 min. color, Designed for use in 
Social studies, business education, mathematics 
and home economics classes. Shows the values 
of life insurance to the family and to the com- 
munity, Blend of animation, live action and 
ian rhythm” will stimulate student interest. 

1654 INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


O FOR ALL TIME—28 min. color. Story of the 
first 100 years of a great insurance company, 
explaining its social contributions. Film also 
offers historical survey of America, with film 
or and early drawings. Ed Herlihy stars. 
#1560 THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


0 THE WORLD IS YOURS—27 min. color. Busi- 
ness and commercial education classes should 
derive much from this film’s career aspects. 
Deals with founding and growth, modern re- 
tailing and marketing methods, of Montgomery 
Ward. Includes buying excursions and latest 
U. S. merchandising methods. 

#1450 MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 


THE LAND OF NEW FRONTIERS—25 min. color. 
This live action and animated film tells of 
young C, E. Doolin, who, in the midst of the 
depression, with $25 cash, founded what is to- 
day a multi-million dollar food business. 

#1412 THE FRITO COMPANY 


SMALL BUSINESS, U.S.A.—THE STORY OF 
MAIN STREET—33 min. Of prime interest in 
distributive and business education, stories 

tt small business, with points of guidance 
about managing, buying, selling, accounting, and 
other business skills. 
#1403 


DUN & BRADSTREET 


THE STORY Of DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION— 
21 min. color. Explains the role of ““D. E.” and 

how a typical community’s school program pre- 

pares young people for careers in buying, retail 

ve. financing, advertising and many other 
elds. 

#1351 THE SEARS-ROEBUCK FOUNDATION 


ENGAGEMENT PARTY—29 min. color. An en- 
tertaining story tells the history of trading 
stamps, how and why merchants give this bonus 
to customers, and the role of familiar “green 
stamps”’ in our economy. 

#1300 THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


YOU DECIDE—28 min. color. Quiz show on 
American business with an unusual opportunity: 
viewers make important business decisions— 
then see how real-life problems were handled. 

1171 THE OHIO OIL COMPANY 


OUTSIDE THAT ENVELOPE—37 min. color. 

Prize-winning film in full color. -A moving, 

realistic story of what a Group Insurance and 

Pension Program means to a man and his 

family. 

#1109 CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BETTER TYPING—At Your Fingertips—30 min. 
color. Typing authority Norman Saksvig dem- 
onstrates simple steps for faster, more accurate 
typing on manual, and electric typewriters, 
with details in slow motion. 

#1108 SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC, 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS—19 min. How an 
American retailing corporation is expanding 
into Latin American countries, illustrating the 
effects of the U. S. company’s merchandising 
methods on the economic and social life of the 
host countries. 

#1106 SEARS, ROEPUCK AND CO. 


YOUR SHARE IN TOMORROW—27 min. color. 
Beautiful historical pageant of America’s 
gor picturing the role of investors and the 
. Y. Stock Exchange. Explains stock trans- 
actions, the function of brokers and how every- 
one can share in America’s boundless future. 
#1051 MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(C0 OF TIME AND SALESMEN—35 min. Of interest 
in economic and distributive education, Sug- 
gests to salesmen how to plan their working day 
in order to get the most effective use of hours 
and minutes spent in customer calls and inter- 
views. 

#1001 DUN & BRADSTREET 


0 A BETTER WAY —The American Quest — 
29min, Technicolor, Prize-winning story of a 
major American business and its impact upon 
people—its employees and its customers—over 
the years. 

#785 : THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY 


THE LITTLEST GIANT—14 min. Technicolor. 
How consumer credit functions, and why it is 
important to the family, the home and the 
nation. Excellent for classes in home eco- 
nomics, business studies, social studies. Stimulat- 
ing cartoon treatment. 
#765 NATIONAL CONSUMER FINANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


WORKING DOLLARS—13 min. color. Sparkling 
cartoon story explains how the stock market 
works and how the Monthly Investment Plan 
enables the average man to put his dollars to 
work through owning a share of American 
business. MEMBERS 
#644 NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


| 


©) OPPORTUNITY U.S.A.—27 min, This is your 
pen ml to learn how the investment banker 
channels savings into productive use by business 
and government, 
#20 INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSN, OF AMERICA 


WHAT MAKES US TICK—12 min. Technicolor. 
A cartoon story of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, clearly explaining the function of 
capital, stock transactions, and the work of 
stock investments, MEMBERS 
#183 NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


0) CREDIT — MAN'S CONFIDENCE IN MAN — 
30 min. Probes the history of credit, its role in 
the growth of the U, S., and practices of es- 
tablishing credit ratings for individuals and 
companies. Of particular importance in business 
and distributive education, 
#138 DUN & BRADSTREET 


Available only to colleges 

and adu!? groups 
LAND... AND SPACE TO GROW—14 min. 
Follows the adventures of a young couple who 
buy land and build a dream house. Dramatizes 
the tax problems which are met as house and 
other improvements are added to the land. 
Presents the arguments of Henry a 
(author of Progress and Poverty) for a “single 


tax”’ on land only. 
#1728 THE ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION 


THE CARE AND HANDLING OF BUYERS— 
45 min, owe on the fundamentals of success in 
selling, gathered from a nationwide survey. It’s 
all wrapped up in an entertaining drama. Of 
interest to people engaged in buying, selling 


and sales training. 
#1126 REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


A LITTLE TIME FOR HENRY—17 min. color. 
Entertaining cartoon film about a salesman’s 
management of his time. The film has plenty 
of interest for sales training and can prove 
helpful in other fields too. 

125 REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


0 Not available to schools below senior high level. 


“A UNIVERSITY IS A TEACHER" 


A University is a Teacher, a film show- 
ing the importance of the teacher in so- 
ciety, is now available at no charge to high 
schools, colleges, civic organizations, and 
the like through the film’s producer, the 
University of Southern California. 

The 30-minute film shows eight USC 
professors teaching courses, counseling 
students, and engag'ng in research. The 
professors were chosen by graduating 
seniors to be recipients of awards for teach- 
ing excellence and represent the following 
disciplines: marketing, international rela- 
tions, mechanical engineering, biology, edu- 
cational psychology, medical pharmacology, 
astronomy, and religion. 

The 16mm film, in black and white with 
sound, may be obtained by writing the 
Film Department, Department of Cinema, 
University of Southern California, Uni- 
versity Park, Los Angeles 7, California, or 
by calling RIchmond 8-2311, Extension 
354. 

A catalog of other films obtainable from 
the University is available upon request. 


NEW FILM BROCHURE 


As a result of recommendations made by 
educational consultants affiliated with Uni- 
ted World Films a new brochure describ- 
ing free films for schools now lists subjects 
according to their application to curricula 
areas. The teacher, thus, may quickly 
select films competently judged as helpful 
in any subject. 

For a copy of this free film brochure 
write to United World Films, Inc., Free 
Film Dept., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 
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HELP WANTED? 


Assistance in helping students speed up their typing and increase 
their accuracy is available to typing instructors in the following books: 


TESTED TIMED WRITINGS, 2nd Ed. by Tidwell, Bell, and Porter 
contains fresh, up-to-date articles about business, daily living, well- 
known people, and other topics. Not only do these writings improve 
typing speed and accuracy, but also a complete word-count system 
enables students to calculate speeds more rapidly, more accurately. 
Hard covered, spiral bound. 


TYPING EMPLOYMENT TESTS by Anderson, Straub, and Gibson 
utilizes material typing teachers have long wanted. This book con- 
tains the actual job-entrance typing tests given by civil service and 
many of America’s large companies. Provides students not only with 
practice in typing but with practice in typing all the kinds of tests met 
when applying for a typing job, such as tabulations, timed writings, 
rough drafts, problems in typing, and production typing. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


progress 


Tachistoscope 


Commercial Colleges and Business De- 
partments of High Schools and Colleges 
are teaching more, with less effort with 
Keystone Tachistoscopic Training — 
which increases skill in recognition, and 
improves accuracy. 
Ask for reports on Controlled Tests — 
or for a demonstration in classroom. —_- ke, 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE. TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICES 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa.: 
( ) Please send Data on the Better Progress in teaching Business Operations. 
( ) Piease Phone and set Time for Demonstration. 


= 
35 50% faster 
ao 
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New RONALD Books... 


ELEMENTS OF 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


—both University of Maryland 


Just Published! This outstanding book 
interrelates the functions of manage- 
ment and integrates the role of business 
enterprise in the social and economic 
order. Avoiding confusing detail, it 
provides a balanced and _ teachable 
presentation of the entire scope of busi- 
ness administration. 

Book stresses the sound manage- 
ment principles that underlie the organ- 
ization, operation, and control of the 
various types of business enterprise and 
the functions they perform; describes 
our free enterprise system and how it 
works to produce and distribute goods 
and services. All areas of operation 
and administration are treated with 
proper emphasis. 

Discussion questions and case-prob- 
lems after each chapter raise provoca- 
tive points involving social, economic, 
and political problems as they relate to 
business and involve the student in 
administrative decision-making  situa- 
tions. ZJnstructor’s Manual available. 
1961. 705 pp.; 77 ills., tables. $7.00 


PRINCIPLES OF 
ACCOUNTING 


Rufus Wixon and Robert G. Cox 
—both University of Pennsylvania 


Just Published! Designed specifically to 
meet the requirements of the first 
course in the modern accounting cur- 
riculum, this book presents the basic 
concepts and principles that underlie 
the informational and control uses of 
accounting. 

Book first explains how to compile, 
record, report, and analyze financial 
data. Drawing on the analytical tools 
thus provided, book then proceeds to 
develop a clear understanding of the 
informational and control uses of ac- 
counting data by management and in- 
vestors. Ideally arranged for instruc- 
tional use and amply illustrated, the 
text is carefully organized to convey the 
dual responsibility of modern account- 
ing as an aid in the decision-making 
process as well as a means of compil- 
ing and reporting the results of past 
decisions. 

Included in the book are such in- 
structional aids as review and discus- 
sion questions and problem materials. 
Available separately are two working 
paper books and practice sets. Solu- 
tions manual gives answers to text 
problems, estimated time required to 
solve each problem, sample test ques- 
tions, and suggested assignment sched- 
ules. Solutions manual available for 
each practice set. 1961. 765 pp. $7.50. 


Order your books from: 


m THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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Dwight L. Gentry and Charles A, Taff | 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


JOB COMPETENCES—AN APPROACH 
TO THE APPRAISAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION ... 


Ed. D. Study 

Stanford University 

by REGINALD WILLIAM SHEPHERD 
Los Gatos, California 


fied as necessary for the satisfactory per- 
formance of the duties involved in the job 
situations for general clerk, typist-clerk 
and stenographer. These competences re- 
late to the following areas: human rela- 
tions, the application of fundamental 
knowledges, the organization of the work, 
and the application of specialized business 
knowledges and skills. 

The dictation-transcription competences 
and the kind of assigned responsibilities 
distinguish the situations for stenographer 
from the situations for typist-clerk and 
general clerk. Furthermore, the degree of 
typing skill required for the situations for 
general clerk is generally lower than the 
degree of typing skill required for the 
situations for the stenographer and typist- 
clerk. 

There is substantial agreement between 
the perceptions of the employees and key 
supervisors with respect to the adequacy of 
the employees for both the present and 
future jobs, and with respect to the degree 
of: (a) education, (b) experience, (c) 
complexity of the duties, (d) monetary 
responsibility, (e) responsibility for per- 
sonal contacts, (f) working conditions, and 
(g) supervisory responsibility. 
| There are slight non-significant differ- 
ences between the perceptions of employees 
and key supervisors with respect to em- 
ployee adequacy, and the selected job char- 
acteristics. It seems feasible to appraise the 
occupational aim of business education by 
the survey of pupils and teachers concern- 
ing course experiences and job com- 
petences. The pupil and teacher appraisals 
seem to indicate that the business-course- 
experiences provided for the development 
of the identified job competences. 

Pupil appraisals confirm that less ex- 
tensive business-course-experiences are pro- 
vided for the development of job com- 
petences in the area of human relationships 
than for the development of competences in 
three other areas. The perceptions of teach- 
ers and pupils differ concerning the extent 
of and kind of experiences presented by 
particular business courses. 


Job competencies were identified as a 
| result of structured interviews with 76 be- 
| ginning and experienced female office work- 
| ers and their respective 40 key supervisors. 
| Employee and supervisor perceptions were 
| tested statistically for significant differ- 


Ninety-four job competences were identi- 


for classroom teachers 


ences. Occupational business education was 
then appraised in the light of responses of 
156 female twelfth year pupils and 13 busi- 
ness teachers to 116 questionnaire items re- 
lating to the development of the previously 
identified job competences. 


INCIDENTAL EARNING OF VOCABULARY 
IN BEGINNING TYPEWRITING 
CLASSES... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 

University of Southern California 
by WAYNE MURLIN BATY 
Kansas State College 

Emporia, Kansas 


The hypothesis that students who type- 
write from materials in which the mean- 
ings of unusual words are obvious from 
context will experience a significant in- 
crease in vocabulary and a normal increase 
in typewriting skill was subjected to ex- 
perimental study. 

Experimental group A typed for 10 
minutes each day from paragraphs con- 
taining unusual words, the meanings of 
which are apparent from context. Experi- 
mental group B typed for 10 minutes each 
day from paragraphs containing the same 
unusual words employed in such a way as 
not to reveal the meanings. A control group 
was not supplied with specially written 
supplementary materials. Of 30 unusual- 
word-in-context paragraphs, 10 were each 
presented to the experimental groups for 
practice on one occasion only, 10 were pre- 
sented three times each, and 10 paragraphs 
were presented six times each. 

On a vocabulary test containing the 30 
words included in the specially written 
paragraphs, experimental group A gained 
8.37 words, experimental group B gained 
1.12 words, and the control group gained 
.76 words. The difference in gains was 
significant at the .0005 level. Experimental 
group A gained .98 words on a test of the 
10 words presented once, 3.23 words on the 
10 words presented three times, and 4.16 
words on the 10 words presented six times. 
The differences were significant at the 
.0005 level. 

Experimental group A_ gained 13.02 
words a minute in typewriting skill, group 
B gained 12.43, and the control group 
gained 8.98. The control group’s gain in 
typewriting skill was significantly less 
(.0005 level) than the gains made by the 
experimental groups. Correlations of gains 
in vocabulary with typewriting skills were 
very close to zero. Correlations of gains in 
vocabulary with intelligence quotients were 
.3767 for experimental group A and .0369 
for experimental group B. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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A COMPARISON OF PROGRAMS OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND IN INDUSTRY ... 


Ph. D. Study 

Indiana University 

by RALPH MONAY 

Northeast Missouri State College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


To study the relationships between pro- 
grams of business education in secondary 
schools and in industry, as a basis for 
planning more efficient articulation of effort 
between the formal schools and supple- 
mentary education in industry, survey 
methods and limited case studies were used 
in a delimited geographical area and in a 
specified segment of business education. 

Information relating to secondary schools 
came from surveys, supplemented by inter- 
views, and from publications of the state 
of Missouri. Data concerning industrial 
education programs were obtained through 
interviews and observations. 

Background information regarding de- 
velopment and status of education in in- 
dustry was collected from published mate- 
rials covering the past few decades. The 
findings were based on comparisons of the 
two systems of education in three areas: 
educational activities, certain factors that 
influence instruction, and educational ob- 
jectives. 

The comparisons of programs of business 
education in secondary schools and in in- 
dustry indicate similarities in the general 
types of activities, but wide differences in 
emphasis. Industrial education stresses 
special communications skills; theory and 
practice of human relations; guidance 
through testing, screening, and_ periodic 
appraisals ; and adaptation of the individual 
to changing techniques and _ processes. 
Remedial work on computational skills and 
English usage of secondary school students 
is apparently necessary. 

Divergent theories of organization are 
apparent in the contrast between the formal 
class of the secondary school and the flex- 
ible system of experience-connected instruc- 
tion in industry. Differences are evident 
in materials used, in methods and pro- 
cedures, in importance accorded to traits 
and attitudes, and in adaptability of pro- 
grams to rapid change. The general goal 
of both systems, the maximum development 
of the individual, is expressed by the sec- 
ondary schools in terms of value to the 
state; by industry, in terms of value to 
the company. 

The secondary school business education 
program is still generally academic in na- 
ture and inclines toward the traditionally 
college-preparatory plan. Industrial educa- 


tion, nominally based on practical ex- 


pediency, seems to reflect the philosophy | 
of Dewey in relating instruction to the | 


immediate experience of the trainee, in its 


human relations trends, and in its dynamic | 


concept of the nature of the individual. 


THE CRITICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, BASED UPON 
AN ANALYSIS OF CRITICAL 
INCIDENTS ... 

Ph. D. Dissertation 

University of Wisconsin 

by EUGENE J. KOSY 


State College 
Ellensburg, Washington 


The study had a four-fold purpose: (a) 
to determine the effective and ineffective 
behaviors of private secretaries re- 
vealed by self-analysis and self-report, (b) 
to determine the effective and ineffective 
behaviors of private secretaries as revealed 
by the observations of executives, (c) to 
determine how the effective and ineffective 


behaviors of private secretaries relate to | 
the generally accepted lists of job require- | 
ments or duties of secretaries, and (d) to | 


determine the critical requirements for 
successful private secretaries. 


An adaptation of the research method | 
known. as the critical incident technique | 


was used. In order to determine the critical 


requirements for the effective performance | 
of private secretaries, an executive and | 


private secretary from each of 50 manu- 
facturing firms located in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, were interviewed. 

The observers were asked through the 
personal interview to report actual be- 
haviors of private secretaries, behaviors 
which had been observed to be critically 
effective or ineffective in a given situation. 
The interviewees were also asked to com- 
plete a data sheet which provided informa- 
tion about the observers themselves. 

When comparing the findings of this 
study—352 usable incidents—with other 
generally accepted lists of duties of the 
secretary, it was noted that no new duties 
became evident but many of the existing 
duties of the private secretary could not be 
considered as critical. 

29 critical requirements for the success- 
ful private secretary were developed from 
the critical secretarial behaviors. The final 
analysis, consisting of a comparison of the 
critical requirements for the successful 
private secretary and the duty assignments 
of the critical incidents, indicated that 
some of the critical requirements relate to 
only one job situation while other critical 
requirements permeate more than one job 
situation. 


INVEST IN 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS 
BONDS 
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BESELER 
VU-GRAPH 


Operated from the front of a 
fully lighted room the Vu 
Graph is a teacher’s “electric 
blackboard.” Facing the class 
at all times, the &acher projects 
what he writes, as he writes it. 
A new word appears on the 
screen the instant he says it 

. step by step a problem is 
solved before the eyes of the 
entire class as he explains it. 
Almost without effort the Vu 
Graph becomes his “right hand 
of teaching.” 


To learn about the specific 
benefits of Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors for your school write 
for a free, “no obligation” 
demonstration . . . or “Vu 

As An Instructional 

” a free, informative book- 

written for teachers by 
teachers. 


ED 4 PROJECTION 


DIVISION 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
227 So 18th St East Orange, New Jersey 
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with a national reputation. ......... 


It pays to attend a business school with a national reputation. 


This is what young men and women say who have attended one. 
They say it with happiness, glad that they made a wise choice. 
The diploma of a nationally-known business school is something 
tangible, something which can secure the all-important job inter- 


they know. 


view, and perhaps a higher starting salary. 
Employers have confidence in hiring the graduates of a school 


The schools listed on these pages are recognized by executives 


-and business educators everywhere. 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 
Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education’ 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E 
Business Administration, Cler- 

ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 


e 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


“The best jobs in Birmingham go 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."’ 


1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 
e 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 me Monroe Street 


IN BOSTON 


Bducati 


Indivia: 


Diplomas in Business 
and Complete Secretarial courses. 
A ing. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing 
ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


DYKE 


COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


usiness Est. 188! 
peor Business Gane. Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
NOW Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 


Write for Bulletin 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. PROF. ACCOUNTING 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
9, Callf. 


amr 


"40 
W 
ALD So 


SCHOOL 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle || Washingt 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
° & ENGINEERING 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
ing programs. Professional positions open 
Nationwide Employment 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finke'hor, Ph.D., Administrator 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T, Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter, President 
Accredited fy the Accre Commission 
for Business is 


All oe Business Courses plus Medical, 
Secretarial and Basic 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Career Training in Business Education 
Founded in 1899 


Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 


CECIL'S 
COLLEGE 
AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 
4) Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 


Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Oldest in U. 
Intensive Trokiing 
Day and Eve. 


1c 
| 


Van Ness at 


Post, Son Francisco 
Prone: "ORdway 3-5500 


Start any time 


Individual promotion. 
Special Short Courses 
367 Boylston St., Boston 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawall. 


Complete Day ae Night School Curriculums 
Accredited by t 


he Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
En B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 

Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Catalogue on Request 


Bangor Maine 


DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


Secretarial—Executive and Medical 
Accounting—Business Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories and Coop Apartments for Women 

lon for Under $1000 per 
Institution Chartered by 
the State as a Class ''A'’ College 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Intestate 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 


Business College 
Write for C 


: BUSINESS SCHOOLS 

4 A 

Apveetiseo 

s 

| 

Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 

Air Conditioned 

| 

12S. Division | 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 

Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of commerce offering college- 
grade business, accounting, secretarial 
courses; also, IBM Key Punch and other office 

machines. 

Ask for Bulletin of Courses 

240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Ilinois 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 

Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 


KING’S 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
DORMITORY 
FACILITIES 


A Select School offering 
Ouality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


L. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 


W. C, Stevenson, President 


24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ROBERTSON 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
40 North Riverside, Medford, Oregon 
LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses 
Divisions of Robertson School of Business in 
Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the Accrediting 


Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

ar courses in Business Administration, IBW 
Mach ne Accounting and Electronic Data Processing. 
Executive Secretarial and one-year courses in Sa es, 
Modern Office Practice, Lega! and Secretarial Science. 
Also, 15 months Medical Szeretarial Science and Engi- 
neering Secretariai Courses. Nancy Taylor Charm and 
Finishing School Course included in all training pro. 
grams for women. 
noe the Board of Regents of the 

Universi of the State of New York 

172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


LOS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 
College of Busimess accredited 
unioe Collegeof Busines. accredited by Ac 
and Machine Accounting 


70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, Business Manarzement, 
Administrative Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legai Secretaria! 
and Executive -eretarial. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, 
raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, IBM 
Comptometer and clerical subjects. 


A ed as a Degree-Conferring. Institution 
w W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Iinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 


ey- -Pune 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
1884 

. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. ROHLFFS, President 


STRAYER sunior coutece 


OF FINANCE 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Financial 
Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A, Objective; 
also A.A. in Secretarial Administration with execu- 
tive, legal, or medical major. Training prevides aca- 
demic background plus specialization. Supervised 
dormitories. Air conditioned classrooms. 


Request catalog 
601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 18: 


Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


PAIR SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


"BUSINESS training at its best'' 


e NANCY TAYLOR SECRETARIAL 
AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A, Guise, President 


Write for details 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for Free Catalogue 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial Ac 
Co-Educational — 
Accredited by ‘ACBS 


Dormitories for Men and for hear 


Divisions of Palmer College are Locate: 
Columbia and Charleston, S. C. and — Ga. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 


20TH CENTURY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


168 St. Francis Street 
Mobile, Alabama 
Sarah C. Hornung, Director 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1887 


by the 
Bulletin on Request 


1217 Capital Ave. Houston, Texas 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
63rd Year 
UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 


} 
| 
| 
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You're seeing 
a Miracle 


-Smathers is 
smiling 


Erase Without 
a Trace® with 
A.W.Faber’s 


GRASERSTIK, 


The original pencil shaped 
grey eraser — always 
the best point for erasing. 


K CALL SERVICE) USA. 


Is it fair to call your 
superior an “old grouch” 
because he refuses to 
sign letters with erasures 
that show ghosts and 
sloppy strikeovers? 


But now Smathers is all 
smiles. His secretary has 
discovered ERASERSTIK. 
She has just handed him 
a crisp, sparkling letter 
he is proud to sign. 

With ERASERSTIK she 
was able to erase without 
a trace. It lets you get 
into tight places to 
remove one letter without 
blurring the whole word. 


ERASERSTIK will open the 
door to typing perfection 
for you. Sharpens to 
the point you prefer — 
blunt, medium or slender. 
ERASERSTIK with 

brush, 20¢ — at good 
stationers everywhere. 


U.S.A. 70 99 


= 


AW.Faber ORASER 


SAPHIR BRASS HAND SHARPENER #4035 


works like magic. Gives you the correct 
point on your ERASERSTIK— 

then stops sharp- 

ening. If you use 

one, you need 

the other. $1 at 

your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 
Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. Jd. 
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@ Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


The “executive ulcer” may be just a 
myth says Dr. Charles Pulvertaft of York, 
England. He and fellow-researchers found 
more ulcer victims among the lower paid 
employees with routine jobs. They also 
found more victims among the urbanites. 

In Switzerland, a bank employee giving 
out information about a depositor’s balance 
can be fired, jailed and sued by the depos- 
itor for damages. 


The United Nations uses about 650 tons 
of paper a year for reproduction of its 
documents. 
The cost of counting noses in the United 
States rose about 18 per cent between 1950 
and 1960, according to information given 
Congress, and reported by Tax Foundation, 
Inc. To count approximately 151 million 


people in 1950 cost 60c per person; to count: 


180 million, in 1960, about 71lc. The total 
1950 cost was $91 million; the estimated 
1960 total is $127 million. 
a 

Instead of a central paternal authority, 
families today are more like “a corporation 
which makes its decisions in staff confer- 
ences,” according to a University of Michi- 
gan research team, which interviewed 731 
Detroit families. More than two-thirds of 
the husbands always mow the lawn, shovel 
snow, and make home repairs; and about 
the same number of wives do dishes, cook 
breakfast and tidy the houses. Wives tend 
to pay bills and buy groceries. Husbands 
usually controlled kind of job and kind of 
car; wives decided amount of food. They 
shared such matters as buying life insur- 
ance, going on vacation, and selection of 
house, according to Coronet. 


Census figures show that there are 14,- 
300,000 eligible males over fourteen for 11,- 
800,000 girls, according to Notes and 
Quoies. 

v 


Since the end of World War II, the 
Federal government has spent more than 
$85 billion for veterans’ benefits of one kind 
or another. This is more than three times 
as much as the U. S. spent for this purpose 
from the Revolutionary War to World War 
II, says Tax Foundation, Inc. 


A 112-pound woman exerts as much as 
4,000 pounds of pressure per square inch 
when she walks in shoes with metal tipped 
stiletto heels. 

a 


Metal kettle drums and brass gongs are 
used as currency on the island of Alor in 
the East Indies, according to The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 


Private pension and retirement plans, 
plus social security, covered 68 million 
workers in 1958, according to a recent 
Twentieth Century Fund study, Pension 
Funds and Economic Power by Paul P. 
Harbrecht, S. J. 


w 
The average American buys 3% pairs of 
shoes a year; the average Briton, 234; the 
Frenchman, 1; the Russian, 1 each two 
years. A pair of shoes selling for $10 in 
the United States costs $25 in most Euro- 
pean countries and $100 in Russia. 


The president of one of our largest cor- 
porations gave a current MIT entrance 
exam to his 57 top engineers—and 53 
flunked, according to “Now Hear This.” 

w 

A census survey shows that 3 of every 
100 families buy a new car and 4 of every 
100 want a used one, according to “Business 
Today.” 


Americans are said to spend about $300 
million a year on hair-grooming prepara- 
tions, a good many of which are supposed 
to prevent or cure balding. 


The U. S. gold reserves lost $1,619,000,- 
000 during the year 1960, according to 
United Press International. 
w 


The number of bankruptcy cases filed in 
fiscal 1960 reached an all-time record total 
of 110,034, according to the Annual Report, 
Administrative Office of United States 
Courts, 1960. Almost all the 1960 increase 
came in the wage-earner and other not-in- 
business groups, which now account for 
nearly 90 per cent of all bankruptcies. 


w 


It takes 20 to 30 gallons of water to run 
a washing machine or to take a shower; 
industry needs 25 gallons of water to make 
one pound of paper; 65,000 gallons, a ton 
of steel; and 660,000 gallons to produce a 
ton of synthetic rubber. By 1980, accord- 
ing to the best estimates, the nation will 
double its demand for water to 600 billion 
gallons a day, says Newsweek. 

Around $300 million a year is spent by 
business firms for flowers and foliage to 
beautify modern buildings or to bring 
warmth to offices, banks, stores and even to 
data processing centers. Sales for indoor 
beautification have jumped 300 per cent 
since 1954, according to the National Clay 
Pot Manufacturers Association, whose 
members supply 150 million clay pots a 
year to some 12,000 growers. Retail sales 
to business have increased much faster than 
to home owners, reports Sam Dawson 
through Associated Press. 
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materials 


You can get a chronological list of holi- 
days in the United States, the Canal Zone, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
free from Manufacturers Trust Co., 55 
Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


A booklet entitled The Planned Ap- 
proach to Office Leasing, is available from 
Huberth & Huberth, Inc., 54 E. 57th Street, 
New York. 
v 
You can purchase a 63-page booklet on 
How to Get Along with the Boss, by 
Susan Rogers, for 40 cents from The 
Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 
v 
For 25 cents you may obtain a two- 
color, 15 page pamphlet, What to Do on 
Special Occasions, by G. J. Griffen. Ad- 
dress Dept. 0-1, Pamphlets, 13 East 53 
Street, New York 22, New York. 


v 

You may buy a two-color, 14 page book- 
let, Ten Ways to Better Conversation, by 
J. H. Pollack, from The William Frederick 
Press, 391 East 149th Street, Bronx, New 
York, for 25 cents. Tips on Your Post 
Office, by Margo Fishcher, is also 25 cents 
from the same company. 


The booklet, 7 Marks of a Useful Re- 
port, can be obtained from Ross-Martin 
Co., P. O. Box 800, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 


al 
You may obtain a 16-page booklet, 
Bright Ideas to Make Bright Girls Shine 
in Filing from Avery Label Co., 116 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City. 


The Story of Checks, past, present, and 
future, concerns check collection in the 
United States. It includes a glossary of 
banking terms, also a prophecy as to the 
character of future banks under the in- 
fluence of automation. Write for it to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 33 
Liberty St., New York City. 


Scriptographic Booklets, Income Tax- 
opedia and You’n U. N. can be secured 
from Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., Green- 
field, Mass. Two-color booklets are 25 
cents each. 
A two-color booklet, How to Help Your 
Husband Get Ahead in His Job, by Mrs. 
Dale Carnegie is 25 cents from Dept. 0-1, 
Pamphlets, 13 E. 53 St, New York 22. 
v 


A “tongue-in-cheek” encyclopedia, Useless 
Information, by Paul Steiner, is $1, from 
Citadel Press, 222 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. It contains such ideas as 
the weight of the average cloud, whether 
fish get seasick, and if hippopotami are 
henpecked. 


MARCH, 196! 


Toward New Frontiers is the story of 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) from 
1889 to 1959. Secure it from Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


“Using Our Credit Intelligently,” 1956, 
by William J. Cheyney, Executive Vice 
President, National Foundation for Con- 
sumer Credit, is a 54-page booklet with 
illustrated color-shaded cartoons and tables. 
Questions and a glossary are provided. For 
85 cents a copy, you may get it from Na- 
tional Foundation for Consumer Credit, 
925-15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D, 

You can get 12 different kinds of insur- 
ance policies for teaching purposes from 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York 38, 
New York. 

al 


The Monograph, “The Effect of Empha- 
sizing Production Typewriting Contrasted 
with Speed Typewriting in Developing 
Production Typewriting Ability,” by T. 
James Crawford, 1960, is free from South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 
27, Ohio. 


A report on the characteristics of single 
family home buyers, “Who Buys the 
Houses,” has been prepared by Miles L. 
Coleon and Leon T. Kendall. It is spon- 
sored by and available from the United 
States Savings and Loan League, 221 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

You can get a free copy of “How to 
Comply with the New Labor Disclosure 
Law,” a 43-page guide, by asking for TAA 
No. 4, with title, from Labor Department, 
Washington, D.C. It lists information re- 
quired for financial dealings with employees, 
with unions, their agents, and with labor 
consultants. 


“An introduction to the history of Coin- 
age and Currency in the United States,” 32 
pages, and “Your Money Supply,” 23 
pages, are free from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, Missouri. They provide 
answers to many questions as to the foun- 
dation factors and functions of money in 
our modern economy, 


Business teachers may obtain free teach- 
ing aids on filing techniques, consisting of 
a complete lesson plan and a 12-page illus- 
trated booklet with a question-answer re- 
view and a teacher’s key. Write for “Ideas 
that Save Time and Space” from Acco 
Products Division, Natser Corporation, 
Ogdensburg, New York. 


Don't let this happen 
in your classes! 


USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 


IN 
FULL 
VIEW 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" te 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports, Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ionia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
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PREVENT 
SHORTHAND FAILURES 


25 different sets of records from 40 to 
150 wpm. 


Each set contains four 45 rpm records, 
approximately 31 different business let- 
ters, 48 minutes of dictation. 


Dictated by 17 different radio announcers. 


Use this order form to order your live 
homework dictation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
(Niclation Moc Company 


Dept. 170 Broadway, 
New York 38, NLY 


45 RPM SETS — $4.31 each net postpaid 


——Sets No. 38 Brief form 
and phrase letters 60, 70, 80, 90 


——__Sets No. 380 Brief form and 
phrase letters 100, 110, 120, 130 


——_Sets No. 39 500 commonest 
words in letters 60, 70, 80, 90 


——Sets No. 390 500 commonest words 

in letters 100, 110, 120, 130 
——_-Sets No. 40 

Letters 40, 45, 50, 55, 60 
——Sets No. 400 Letters 50, 60, 70 
——Sets No. 041 Letters 60, 70, 80 
— Sets No. 410 Letters 70, 80, 90 
———Sets No. 042 Letters 80, 90, 100 
——-Sets No. 420 Letters 90, 100, 110 
——Sets No. 043 Letters 100, 110, 120 
——Sets No. 044 Letters 110, 120, 130 
——Sets No. 430 Letters 120, 130, 140 
——_Sets No. 440 Letters 130, 140, 150 


——__Sets No. 450 5-minute 
60, 70, 80, 90, 100 


——_Sets No. 460 5-minute 
100, 110, 120, 130, 140 


— Sets No. 45 Brief form 
and phase list 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 


——Sets No. 46 Regents Tests 80 


letters 


——Sets No. 47 Office Style 
Dictation 


——Sets No. 49 Reporting 
——-Sets No. 50 Legal 

——_Sets No. 51 Medical 80 to 120 
——Sets No. 52 Progressive 60 to 160 


~—__Sets No. 58 Dynamic Shorthand 
Skill Building 60, 70, 80 
———Sets No. 59 Dynamic Shorthand 
Skill Building 80, 90, 100 
(C0 I enclose check DC Bill me later 
Name 
School 
School Address. 
City. 
State 


(untimed) 
130 to 180 
80 to 120 


Zone 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


Bowling Green College of Commerce 
Changes Status 


Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, has become an 
independent, non-profit, non-sectarian col- 
lege. The assets of Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University and Bowling Green College 
of Commerce were transferred to a new, 
independent board of trustees consisting of 
Jo T. Orendorf, J. R. Meany, J. C. 
Holland, J. Murray Hill, Sr., members of 
the staff at the college, and Charles S. 
Nahm of Louisville. 

The trustees issued bonds to the share- 
holders in the former private institution. 
No changes are contemplated in the cur- 
riculum or staff and the school will con- 
tinue its specialized program in business 
education. 

Bowling Green College of Commerce 
was founded in Glasgow, Kentucky, in 
1874. The owners of the former private 
institution at the time of the transfer were 
J. Murray Hill, Sr., W. L. Matthews, Sr., 
J. Lewis Harman, and W. S. Fuqua. 


Penmanship Contest 


Every year for ten years under the 
auspices of the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges, there has been an 
International Penmanship Improvement 
Contest conducted for all the schools and 
colleges in English-speaking institutions 
where business is taught above high school 
level. 

As the course schedules differ so greatly 
in such as diversity of institutions, the de- 
cision as to winners has been left to 
Colonel Dale E. Spencer, Chief Examiner 
of the International Penmanship Center 
at Kissimmee, Florida. All that is required 
for entrance is that the interested school 
send specimens of the writing of their 
pupils taken at any time between the dates 
of June 1, 1960 and June 1, 1961 to Colonel 
Spencer at the above address. 

The grading is not on a individual basis 
but rather on a school basis. There must 
be a minimum of ten specimens from each 
school. 

F. Leland Watkins, Jr., long time chair- 
man of the penmanship event for the 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges, again is guiding the contest. 

Complete information about submitting 
papers and about trophies may be obtained 
by writing to Mr. Watkins at Dakota Busi- 
ness College, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Mr. Watkins will personally announce 
the winner at the annual meeting of the 
A.A.C.C, in Chicago in July. 


Bentley School To Become 
College of Accounting 


President Maurice M. Lindsay, C.P.A., 
and the Trustees of Bentley School of Ac- 
counting and Finance of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, have announced that as a result 
of favorable action by the Board of Col- 
legiate Authority of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the institution will become 
Bentley College of Accounting and Fi- 
nance, with the name change to be effec- 
tive July 1, 1961. Programs are now 
offered in both Day and Evening Divisions 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Accounting and Associate in 
Science of Accounting. 

President Lindsay emphasized that no 
change is contemplated in the School’s 
primary objective of training its students 
for the professional practice of account- 
ing in industry, public accounting, or gov- 
ernment. He pointed out, however, that 
the curriculum will be broadened by the 
addition of studies of a general,educational 
nature, in order to better equip the ac- 
countant to discharge his professional re- 
sponsibilities in the future. 


C. S. Bowlby Honored 


C. S. Bowlby, president of the Central 
California Commercial College, Fresno, 
California, has been chosen by the Fresno 
YMCA as “YMCA Man of the Year”. Mr. 
Bowlby has been active in YMCA work 
for the past thirty-four year:. He was 
presented with a certificate at the recent 
YMCA annual dinner. 


Tulsa Contest and Career Day 


E. A. Guise, president of Tulsa Business 
College, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has announced 
that the Twentieth Annual Commercial 
Contest to be conducted by the school is 
scheduled for April 22. There will be con- 
tests in typewriting, bookkeeping, short- 
hand and transcription. 

On April 5 the Cosmopolitan Club of 
Tulsa will promote the Fourth Annual 
Career Day for students of high schools 
in Tulsa county. Mr. Guise will serve as 
chairman of the committee for the fourth 
consecutive year. He reports that more 
than a thousand juniors and seniors will 
participate in this event. 


Secretaries Week Proclaimed 


Businessmen in the U. S., Canada, Fin- 
land, Mexico and Puerto Rico (and many 
other parts of the globe where the influence 
of the modern secretary is felt) will honor 
“The First Lady of Business” during 
Secretaries Week, officially proclaimed by 
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the U.S. Department of Commerce as 
April 23-29, 1961, with Wednesday, April 
26, designated as Secretaries Day. Co-spon- 
sors of the event are The National Secre- 
taries Association (International) and the 
Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute. 

“Our theme for Secretaries Week is 
‘Better Secretaries Mean Better Business,’ 
a motto which has motivated all of NSA’s 
activities since its founding back in 1942,” 
said Mrs. Evelyn G. Day, International 
President of the world’s largest non-profit, 
non-sectarian, non-political and non-union 
association for women in one profession. 
NSA now has more than 20,000 members 
in 500 chapters in the U.S. (including 
Alaska and Hawaii), Canada, Finland, 
Mexico and Puerto Rico. 

NSA’s outstanding educational achieve- 
ment, Mrs. Day noted, is the establishment 
of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 
which administers the annual Certified 
Professional Secretary examination. This 
is a two-day, six-part test in business ad- 
ministration, business law, human relations 
and personal adjustment, secretarial ac- 
counting, secretarial procedures, and secre- 
tarial skills. Since its inception in 1950, 
1,996 secretaries have been certified (in- 
cluding four men) and many more have 
passed from one to five parts of the exam 


and expect to complete it in the future. 
Special courses in the six subject areas are 
given in over 200 colleges and universities 
in the U.S., Canada and Puerto Rico. 

A major Secretaries Week event will be 
the special dinner honoring the Interna- 
tional Boss of the Year (yet to be an- 
nounced), an outstanding executive whose 
personal contributions to his (or her) pro- 
fession or business have been unique, and 
who is widely recognized by the general 
public. Previous International Bosses of 
the Year have been Henry (Hank) Vis- 
cardi, Jr., president and founder of Abil- 
ities, Inc., Albertson, Long Island, whose 
motto has been “There are no disabled 
people—only people!” and the late Dr. Tom 
Spies of Birmingham, Alabama, one of 
the world’s foremost nutrition experts. 

NSA chapters will also sponsor work- 
shops and seminars open to all secretaries ; 
business women’s fashion shows; local Boss 
Night dinners honoring employers; and 
luncheons honoring the local Secretary of 
the Year. Many chapters award secretarial 
scholarships to outstanding high school 
students, while others participate in school 
Career Days, speak to lotal business and 
civic groups on office. problems, and co- 
operate in educational events such as “A 
Day in the Office” for studeats. 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Henry M. Collins, a member of the 
teaching staff at Whitewater State 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin since 
1940, has been appointed acting director 
of the Division of Business Education 
and Business Administration at the 
school. Prior to his appointment, Mr. 
Collins was a professor of business 
education at the institution. 


Sylvia Dean Harbert has been made 
dean of administration at Tampa Col- 
lege, Tampa, Florida. Her experience 
includes service at the University of 
Tampa, Tampa, the University of Mi- 
ami, Coral Cables and Elong College, 


Burlington, North Carolina. She has 
served as a research associate for the 
State of Florida. 


Robert E. Hoskinson has resigned his 
position at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, to become chairman 
of the Department of Secretarial Ad- 
ministration and Business Education at 
Washington State University, Pullman. 
He will receive his Ph.D. degree from 
Ohio State University this month. 


Mrs. Ruth A. Paget has resigned her 
position as State Supervisor of Business 
and Distributive Education for the state 
of Nevada to become a member of the 
faculty of the Barstow (California) 


Junior College. Ray W. Heley has suc- 
ceeded her as State Supervisor of Busi- 
ness and Distributive Education. Mr. 
Heley’s most recent teaching position 
was at the University of Idaho. His 
teaching experience includes three years 
as distributive education teacher-coordi- 
nator at Idaho Falls High School, one 
year each as teacher in the high school 
in Mountain Home, Idaho and Midvale, 
Idaho, and distributive education teach- 
er-coordinator at East High School in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mary Webb will retire this summer 
from teaching. She has been on the 
faculty at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois, for thirty- 
one years. Before going to Illinois 
State Normal University in 1930, she 
taught in Elkorn, Wisconsin; Great- 
falls, Montana; Sheboygan, Wisconsin; 
and South Bend, Indiana. 


Ralph M. Zink has been promoted to 
professor of business communications 
at New York University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration. He 
joined the New York University faculty 
in 1936 as an instructor. He was named 
an assistant professor in 1948, and an 
associate professor in 1952. Since 1954 
he has served as executive director of 
the Development Office of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Two new Regional Councilors will 
be serving Alpha Iota International 
Honorary Business Sorority this year. 
Executive Headquarters announced the 
appointment of Edith Yeagle of Los 
Angeles as Regional Councilor for 
Pacific Western Association, replacing 
Mrs. Mildred Clatt of Los Angeles. 
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Miss Yeagle is a member of Los 
Angeles Alumnae Chapter of Alpha 
Iota which is affiliated with Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, California. 
Also newly appointed as Regional 
Councilor of the South Central States 
Association, is Mary Etta Baird of Wil- 
lard, Missouri, replacing Mrs. Marie 


Fisher of Wichita, Kansas. Miss Baird 
is a member of Springfield Alumnae 
Chapter which is affiliated with Spring- 
field Draughon Business University, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


The American Business Writing As- 
sociation held its Silver Anniversary 
convention in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 27-29, celebrating twenty-five 
years of service to college teachers of 
business communications. Sessions cov- 
ered “Writing for the Government and 
for Business,” “Selling by Mail,” “Credit 
Extensions and the Letters Accompany- 
ing Them,” “Objectives of the Business 
Report Writing Course,” and “Con- 
firming the Status of Business Writing 
in the Curriculum.” 

At the Silver Anniversary banquet, 
awards were made to past presidents 
of ABWA and to the retiring presi- 
dent, Doris Sponseller of Ohio Uni- 
versity. C. R. Anderson, University of 
Illinois, permanent honorary president 
of ABWA, reviewed the organization’s 
history and presented the awards. 

Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State 
University, was general chairman of 
the convention, assisted by J. H. Men- 
ning, University of Alabama, program 
chairman; Dorothea Chandler, Syracuse 
University, exhibits chairman; Jacque- 
line Wentzell, Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association, hospitality chair- 
man; William A. Damerst, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, publicity chair- 
man; and James Brown, University of 
Maryland, registration chairman. 

The 1961 Annual Convention will be 
held at the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 27-29, 1961. 
Professor Frank J. Devlin, John Car- 
roll University, will be in charge. 

Officers of ABWA for 1961 are: Ray- 
mond V. Lesikar, president, Louisiana 
State University; C. R. Anderson, per- 
manent honorary president, University 
of Illinois; Dorothea Chandler, vice- 
president East, Syracuse University; 
Frank J. Devlin, vice-president Mid- 
west, John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land; Erwin M. Keithley, vice-president 
West, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Directors At Large are: Richard C. 
Gerfen, Northwestern University; E. 
Glenn Griffin, Purdue University; Doris 
Sponseller, Ohio University; Thomas 
Farrell, Jr., Michigan State University. 

Headquarters of ABWA are at the 
University of Illinois. Professor Francis 
W. Weeks is Secretary-Treasurer and 
Editor of The ABWA Bulletin. 


Four regional meetings have been 
scheduled by ABWA for the Spring 
of 1961. These are informal get-to- 
gethers, and non-members .are_ wel- 
comed on the same basis as members. 
Registration fees are small, usually 
covering only the cost of a luncheon. 

Southwest — Dallas, Texas — March 31. 
The Southwest meeting is held in con- 
junction with the meeting of the South- 
west Social Sciences Association. Ses- 
sions will be at the Hotel Adolphus 
beginning at 9 a. m. David Robinson, 
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University of Houston, is program 
chairman. 

Southeast — Atlanta, Georgia — April 8. 
Georgia Tech is host for the South- 
east ABWA meeting, and sessions will 
be held in the lounge of the library. 
Karl Murphy, Department of English, 
is in charge. 

East—New York, New York—April 22. 
Richard Sexton, School of Business, 
Fordham University, New York, is 
chairman of the Eastern Regional meet- 
ing which will be held in New York. 

Midwest—Chicago, Illinois—May 6. The 
Frank J. Lewis Downtown Center of 
DePaul University in Chicago will be 
the site of the Midwest ABWA meet- 
ing. Sessions will begin at 9:30 a.m. in 
the Center Theatre on the second floor. 
Norman B. Sigband, head of the De- 
partment of English, College of Com- 
merce, DePaul University, is chairman 
of the meeting. 

For further information about these 
meetings, write the person in charge. 


The Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its sixteenth national 
convention at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, April 4-6. “The Func- 
tion of Christian Business Education in 
Contemporary Society” will serve as the 
theme of the convention. The host unit for 
the convention is the Eastern Unit. 

The convention will open with a special 
Unit Presidents’ Conference on Tuesday, 
April 4. On the following day, the Na- 
tional Executive Board will meet in two 
sessions. Registration will begin on Thurs- 
day morning. 

On Thursday, April 6, the first general 
session will open with Sister Irene de 
Lourdes, C.S.J., of Saint Joseph’s Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
Eastern Unit vice president, C.B.E.A., 
presiding. Sister M. Muriel, R.S.M., of 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New 
Jersey, Eastern Unit president and con- 
vention chairman will present the national 
president of C.B.E.A. Brother Leo V. 
Ryan, C.S.V., Director of Continuing Edu- 
cation, at Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. The Most Reverend Celes- 
tine J. Damiano, D.D., Archbishop-Bishop 
of Camden will present the address of wel- 
come. At this same session, Brother Leo 
Ryan, C.S.V., will deliver his C.B.E.A. 
presidential address; “The Function of the 
Business Educator in Contemporary So- 
ciety.” 

At the second general session Sister Mary 
St. Donald of Mount Saint Bernard 
College, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, will pre- 
side. Clarence Walton, Ph.D., Associate 
Dean, Graduate School of Business, Colum- 
bia University, New York and former Dean 
of School of Business at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will de- 
liver the keynote address: “The Function 
of Business Education in Contemporary 
Society.” 

The theme of the third general session is 
“The National Business Honor Society.” 
Sister M. Blaithin, C.S.J., Aquinas Secre- 
tarial School, Milton, Massachusetts will 
present the chief speaker, Brother E. John 
Scanlon, F.S.C., director of the Advisory 
Board, National Business Honor Society, 
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Central Catholic High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The fourth general .session stresses 
“Communication in Contemporary Society.” 
It is subtitled “But That Isn’t What I 
Meant.” Sister M. Sarah, O.S.F., co- 
ordinator, Buffalo Section, Eastern Unit, 
Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, New York 
will conduct this session, The communica- 
tion theme will be discussed by Roy W. 
Poe, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Incorporated. 

At the fifth general session, Part II— 
Communication in Contemporary Society— 
“They Have Ears But Hear Not’—two 
noted business educators will give special 
demonstrations, They are Bernadine Meyer 
and Stanley Seymour, both of the School 
of Business Administration, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Sister Catherine Maria, C.S.J., Saint 
Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
New York, will preside as toastmistress at 
the annual convention luncheon on Thurs- 
day. The luncheon address will be given 
by Reverend Gerard Rooney, C.P., Asso- 
ciate Editor, The Sign, Union City, New 
Jersey. 

The Annual Mass for all C.B.E.A. Mem- 
bers, Living and Deceased, will be said by 
Reverend William F. Keeley, O.S.F.S., 
Northeast Catholic High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Thursday, April 6. 
There will be two hospitality hours at the 
convention. The first hospitality hour will 
be on Wednesday evening, April 5, at 8:00 
p.m., and the convention will adjourn at a 
hospitality hour on Thursday, April 6, at 
5:00 p.m. Brother William, O.S.F., of 
Saint Leonard’s High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, and Alfreda J. Geiger, chair- 
man, Secretarial Department, Pace College, 
New York City, are co-chairmen of the 
hospitality hour. ; 

The national convention committee in- 
cludes: Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., na- 
tional president; Sister M. Muriel, R.S.M., 
chairman of the Eastern Unit of C.B.E.A., 
general convention chairman; Sister Irene 
de Lourdes, C.S.J., vice president of the 
Eastern Unit of C.B.E.A., local chairman; 
Sister M. Cornelius, O.S.F., luncheon 
reservations; Sister M. Sebastian, R.S.M., 
registration chairman; Brother William, 
O.S.F., hospitality chairman and Sister 
Mary Aloise, O.P., publicity chairman. 


As this issue goes to press, plans are 
being completed for the annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association, to be held in the 
Statler Hotel, New York City, March 
30, 31 and April 1. The program was 
outlined in the February issue of this 
magazine. 


Bern, Switzerland, has been selected 
as the host city for the 33rd Interna- 
tional Economic Course sponsored by 
the International Society for Business 
Education. 

The first part of the program opens 
on July 25 with lectures on Switzer- 
land’s economic and political life. The 
remainder of the schedule includes: 

July 26-27: Discussion on business 
education for apprentices and clerks; 
lectures, reports, visits, exchange of 


views in small groups; all day trip to 
Zurich and a visit to the new mercan- 
tile school on the college level. 

July 28-29: Lectures and visits re- 
garding the watch industry, agricul- 
ture, power industry, chocolate indus- 
try; all day trip to the Jura Mountains 
and to a power station in the High 
Alps. 

July 30: A choice of three trips— 
Lucerne, Interlaken, Three Lakes. 

July 31-August 1: Discussions on 
business education at local colleges and 
universities; lectures, reports, visits, ex- 
change of views in small groups; all 
day trip to Lausanne and Vevey, visit 
to Nestle’s School and lectures by lead- 
ing managers in commerce and industry. 


August 2-3: Lectures and visits re- 
garding engineering industry, chemical 
industry, and textile industry; all day 
trip to Basle. This is followed by the 
famous farewell dinner. 

The second portion of the program 
includes trips through Switzerland. A 
three or four day tour is available. 

The number of participants in the 
Course is limited to 200 persons. 

Members of the U. S. Chapter de- 
siring to register for the Course should 
request an application form from the 
UBEA Headquarters Office. 


The National Business Teachers As- 
sociation has changed its name to the 
North-Central Business Education Asso- 
ciation in order to conform to the pro- 
posed plan for national unity in business 
education. 


W. A. Foster, president of the South- 
eastern Business College Association, 
has announced that the group will hold 
their 1961 convention aboard the M. S. 
Victoria while enroute to Nassau from 
Charleston. The ship will sail from 
Charleston on Thursday, May 11 at 
11:00 p.m. and will arrive in Nassau 
Saturday morning, May 13, and will 
sail Sunday, May 14, at 6:00 p.m., arriv- 
ing in Charleston Tuesday, May 16 at 
6:00 a.m. This will permit two days and 
one night in Nassau. The M. S. Victoria 
is a luxury liner and has ample facili- 
ties for holding business and social 
gatherings. 


The Western Business Education As- 
sociation will meet in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, on April 6 and 7, with the East- 
ern Washington Business Education 
Association acting as the host group. 
Al Danielson from The Shadle Park 
High School in Spokane has been 
named general convention chairman by 
the group, with Robert Kessel, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, as program chairman. 

In November, Mrs. Edith Smith, 
president of WBEA, met with the Con- 
vention Planning Committee in Spokane 
and discussed plans for the meeting 
with that group. An outstanding pro- 
gram has been planned with prominent 
speakers from the Central and Eastern 
states as well as from Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


Teachers’ courses in Stenograph ma- 
chine shorthand will be offered at the 
following schools during the summer 
of 1961: 


University of Pittsburgh 
2501 Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
June 12-23 

Theory and Methods 
Credit: Two Hours 


Colorado State College 

Greeley, Colorado 

June 13-19—Afternoons 

Stenograph Methods Workshop 
(This will be one element in a Seminar) 
Credit for entire Seminar: Two Hours 


Northwestern University 
1914 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Illinois 
Stenograph Methods Seminar 
July 17-28—Afternoons 


Northern Michigan College 

Marquette, Michigan 

Stenograph Theory and Teaching 
Methods 

June 16-July 28 

Credit: Four Hours 


Thirteen graduate teacher training 
programs in Family Finance are being 
sponsored this summer by the National 
Committee for Education in Family 
Finance. Located on the campuses of 
the following thirteen leading univer- 
sities in various parts of the country, 
these workshops offer scholarships for 
several hundred educators: University 
of California at Los Angeles; Univer- 
sity of Denver; University of Florida; 


Temple University 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR 1961 


A wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses is offered to teachers, 


school principals and superintendents. 
THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 
Montes June 5 to 
Friday, June 23 
Registration 
Friday, June 2 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Friday, June 23 | Friday, 
9am. to 2pm. |9 am. to 2 p.m. 


Saturday, June 
9 am. to 11 am. 

Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, 
Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


For further information write or visit 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


Office Hours 
Daily: 8:30 a.m, to 4p.m. Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 
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University of Georgia; University of 
Maryland; Michigan State University; 
University of Oklahoma; University of 
Oregon; Pennsylvania State University; 
University of Puerto Rico; Southern 
Methodist University; Syracuse Univer- 


_ sity and University of Wisconsin. 


Those eligible to apply for scholar- 
ships are teachers from schools, col- 
leges, and teacher training institutions; 
also administrators, supervisors, cur- 
riculum directors, and others who can 
demonstrate a need and use for this 
kind of educational experience. Priority 
will be given to teams of educators 
from individual school systems, 

This is the twelfth consecutive year 
that summer workshops in Family Fi- 
nance are being held under the spon- 
sorship of this Committee. The work- 
shops are part of a long range program 
whose basic objective is that young 
people and adults in the nation’s schools 
and colleges may receive instruction in 
the fundamentals of sound personal and 
family financial management. About 
12,000 teachers and administrators have 
already participated in the summer 
workshops and _ resulting in-service 
training programs sponsored by various 
city school systems. 

The summer workshops operated by 
the sponsoring universities are financed 
in part by grants from the Institute of 
Life Insurance as a public service to 
American Education. 

Each university develops its own pro- 
gram and curriculum and provides its 
own staff. Each offers lectures and dis- 
cussion periods on topics of importance 
to sound financial management, such as 
sources of personal income; planning 
family spending; banking and banking 
services; consumer credit and install- 
ment buying; renting or buying a home; 
life insurance; accident, sickness and 
hospitalization insurance; general insur- 
ance; Social Security; pension plans; 
savings and _ investments; personal 
taxes; wills and estate settlement. 

Lecturers are specialists from the 
university’s schools of business admin- 
istration and education. Their teaching 
is supplemented by visiting experts 
from business and education. 

Field trips are taken to nearby finan- 
cial institutions, housing projects, and 
other pertinent sources of information. 
Each team or individual participant de- 
velops special materials or projects for 
their own classrooms or school systems. 

Graduate credits are awarded for suc- 
cessful completion of the course. 

Educators eligible to apply for schol- 
arships to attend these workshops 
usually represent such subject areas as 
home economics, business education, 
mathematics, social studies, family liv- 
ing, and guidance. They are elementary 
teachers, junior and senior high school 
teachers, staff members of teacher- 
training institutions, junior college 
teachers, and administrative personnel 
from both public and private educa- 
tional institutions. 

At each workshop, scholarships are 


available to individual school systems 
for “teams” consisting of one or more 
classroom teachers, plus a supervisor, 
principal, or superintendent. 

Each scholarship applicant is asked 
to submit a statement indicating his 
interest and objectives in attending the 
workshop, plus a supporting statement 
from his superintendent or other ad- 
ministrative officer. 

For more complete information about 
any of these workshops write to the 
coordinator, care of the university's 
school of education or to Robert E. 
Gibson, Executive Secretary, National 
Committee for Education in Family 
Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Takes Pleasure in Announcing 
THE 
SECOND WORLD INSTITUTE 
on the 
TEACHING OF 
TYPEWRITING 
July 5, 6, and 7 


National and International Type- 
writing Teaching Specialists Will 
Present New and Improved Type- 
writing Teaching Methods Through 
Twenty-four: 

© teaching demonstrations 

symposiums 

lectures 


Specialized Attractions Will Also 

Include: 

¢ three model classrooms 

© equipment, textbook, and 
audio-visual displays 
banquets, luncheons, teas, and 
receptions 


DISTINGUISHED LECTURE 
IN THE 
TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING 


For reservations and further information 
write to: John L, Rowe, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 


NEW GREGG BOOKS AVAILABLE 


PROGRESSIVE FILING 
SEVENTH EDITION—By Kahn, Yerian, and Stewart 


The authentic filing book, classroom tested by thou- 
sands of secretarial/clerical/office practice teachers. 
Contains hundreds of drawings, flow charts, and 
hotos to illustrate all rules, procedures, and steps. 
Pinatios Materials available. Workbook, Teacher’s 
Manual and Key to follow. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
THIRD EDITION—By Laird and Laird 


Up-to-the-minute text that helps students adjust more 
successfully to business and organization life. Assists 
those already in business to upgrade their skills in 
human relations. Covers completely such things as 
personal efficiency, human relations, personality, and 
emotional health on a practical 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND COMMUNICATION 
SECOND EDITION—By Stewart, Hutchinson, Lanham, and Zimmer 


New, up-to-date text for a complete course in English 
and communications. Emphasis on “total communi- 
cation”—speaking, writing, listening, and reading. 
Trains students to meet office standards. Workbook 
available. Tests, Teacher’s Manual and Key to follow. 


COLLEGE BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
THIRD EDITION—By Rosenberg _ 


Up-to-date, reliable and informative text for all busi- 
ness administration majors. Stresses personal- and 
business-use math, Covers in depth the mathematics 
of business administration, accounting, finance, 
marketing, and retailing. Workbook, Tests, Teacher’s 
Manual and Key to follow. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR 
STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPISTS 
THIRD EDITION—By Gavin and Hutchinson 


New, reference book for all your stu- 
dents. Gives rules and styles that are accepted and 
used by most businesses, Covers dictation and tran- 
scription, letters, telegrams, punctuation, numbers, 
spelling, division of words, grammar, word usage, 
manuscripts, tabulation, and forms of address. In- 
cludes a glossary to aid your students in finding the 
exact answer to their problem. 


PERSONALITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
SECOND EDITION—By Sferra, Wright, and Rice 


Non-technical, text-workbook that provides instruc- 
tion in the basic concepts, principles, and procedures 
of personality development. Stresses importance of 
skill in getting along with people in all types of 
business and social situations. 


COMING IN APRIL... 


COLLEGE BUSINESS LAW 
SECOND EDITION—By Rosenberg and Ott 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, A Text-Workbook in English Usage 
THIRD EDITION—By Monro and Wittenberg 


FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS 
FOURTH EDITION—By MacGibbon 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
New York 36: 330 West 42 St. Corte Madera, Calif: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


Famous Harco 
““LIFT-LOK’’ 
Chairs and Stools 


MATCHING AND STOOLS 


ALL HARCO EQUIPMENT 

The all NEW exclusive ‘‘Lift-Lok” 
adjustment automatically adjusts the 
seat for persons of all heights. From 
its lowest position to the desired 
wage simply lift up seat and seat 
will automatically lock. 

SIMPLE INSTANT POSITIVE 


Also available with 
Cast-Iron Base 


FULL HEIGHT ADJUSTMENT 
ON ALL CHAIRS AND STOOLS 


) 


Over 25 styles 
and sizes of 
chairs and 
stools availe 
able. Equipe 
ped with the 
famous “‘Lift- 
Lok’? meche 
anism, 


P.O. BOX 237 


DEPT. JBE 


Write, Wire or Call for FREE 30 day trial, 

catalog and price list 

FULL 12 YEAR GUARANTEE ON ALL 
HARCO CHAIRS AND STOOLS 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


GARRETT, INDIANA 


student. 


The 1961 Eighth Edition 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


Here is a major revision of the most popular book in 
the field. The new subtitle, "For Economic Understand- 
ing," is indicative of the increased emphasis on business- 
economic concepts in this new book. Everyday functions 
of business are also developed in an interesting manner 
that will hold the interest of the young high school 


The unit division of the eighth edition is essentially the 
same as the previous edition. Many of the parts, how- 
ever, are completely rewritten. 
changed in some detail. The short reading assignments 
are loaded with useful information. 


Each paragraph is 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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BUSINESS ETHICS, 2d Edition, by Herbert 
Johnston, New York: Pitman Publish- 
ing Corporation, 305 pp., 1961. $5.50. 


“The purpose of this book is to help the 
reader develop two habits of thought: that 
of looking for and of recognizing the 
moral dimension of business situations, and 
that of reducing the terms of these prob- 
lems to the moral principles. . . .” 

The topics of' the table of contents are: 
Ethics, Moral Science, Prudence, and 
Conscience; Rights; Justice; Cooperation 
in Injustice; Speech; The Purpose of Eco- 
nomic Life; The Private Enterprise Sys- 
tem; Labor and Capital; Employment and 
Wages; Labor Unions; Government in 
Economic Life. 

End-of-chapter assistance is provided 
through cases, problems and questions. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS, 3d Edi- 
tion, by Vernon A. Mund, New York: 
ny & Brothers, 548 pp., 1960. 
7.00. 


The third edition of this text discusses 
the latest economic and political trends and 
then presents new chapters on government 
and small business, and on public policies 
toward agriculture. The economic problems 
of control are stressed. 

Material on the Sherman Act has also 
been reorganized and expanded. Important 
conclusions of the Attorney General’s Na- 
tional Committee to Study the Antitrust 
Laws are included. New treatment has 
been given the Clayton and Robinson-Pat- 
man Acts; material on public utility regula- 
tion and control has been rewritten, brought 
up to date, and expanded. A unified analysis 
of monetary-fiscal measures and antitrust 
law policy to promote economic strength 
has also been made. 


In addition, new illustrations, figures, 
and tables have been used. 

It is anticipated that this new edition, 
designed to serve the needs of courses in 
business ‘administration, economics, and 
political science on the legal framework of 
business, government, and business will be 
as popular as its predecessors. 

End-of-chapter aids vary with the con- 
tent of the chapter, but may consist of a 
summary, a glossary, suggestions for fur- 
ther reading, or all three. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY, 3d 
Ed., by Donald A Laird and Eleanor 
Laird, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 442 pp., 1961. $5.75. 


The purpose of this edition as in the 
earlier one is to provide a summary of 
modern psychology that is interesting and 
readable in a form readily applied in the 
development of more efficient and more 
effective workers and leaders, In this edi- 
ticn, the technical methods used by psy- 
chologists have been dropped and the em- 
phasis is now on orienting the reader to 
the human problems he will encounter and 
the personal adjustments he will have to 
make to be happy in modern business life. 

Many new visual aids have been added 
and review questions to spur discussion 
have been included. 

The main sections of the table of con- 
tents reads as follows: Personal Efficiency ; 
Human Relations and Morale; Personality 
and Emotional Health; Personal Leader- 
ship and Group Cooperation. 

Each chapter is summarized under the 
title “The Gist of the Chapter” followed 
by “Things to Do and Problems to 
Discuss”. The teacher is well supplied with 
discussion material. 


TESTED TIMED WRITINGS, 2d Edition, by 
M. Fred Tidwell, Mary L. Bell, and 
Leonard J. Porter, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 64 
pp., 1961. $1.36. 


As in the first edition, the important 
feature of this new edition is the easily 
read, interesting, class-tested articles used 
for timed writings. Many of the original 
timings have been retained. Those new 
ones added contain information pertaining 
to business and general education. 

For all the timings, the syllabic intensity 
is within the 1.45 range; therefore it is 
not indicated 1 the timings. The stroke 
intensity is ...Jicated immediately after the 
title. 

Warm-up drills and a device for com- 
puting wam on incomplete lines are located 
inside the back cover; the table of contents 
is listed on the inside of the front cover. 
The cover, itself is sturdy enough to with- 
stand much handling. 


LITTLEFIELD COLLEGE OUTLINE TITLES 
—paperback volumes published by 
Littlefield, Adams & Co., Paterson, 
New Jersey. 


Among the many paperbacks published 
under the general classification of “college 
outlines” are several business titles. Some 
of the more recent are listed below: 

Basic Administration, J. E. Walters, No. 

37, $1.95, 399 pp., 1959. 

Classified CPA Theory Questions, Irv- 

ing Jankowitz, No. 69, $1.75, 134 pp. 

Dictionary of Economics and Business, 

Erwin Esser Nemmers and Cornelius 
C. Janzen, 326 pp., $1.95, 1959. 
Money and Banking, Richard W. Lind- 
holm, $1.50, 227 pp., 1958. 
Salesmanship, Peter R. Smaltz, $1.75, 
250 pp., 1959. 

Most of these undoubtedly are on sale 
wherever paperbacks are sold and should 
be familiar, for this reason, to those who 
instruct in the above areas. The titles listed 
have been carefully and thoughtfully pre- 
pared. They are of necessity brief presen- 
tations; language is terse and to the point. 


by Clinton A, Reed, Hobart H. Conover and Robert A. Stearns 


This text contains the latest information on current 
business procedures. It develops clear business thinking, 
and provides a comprehensive foundation for more 


Introduction to 


BUSINESS 


The Business Workbook which accompanies the 


advanced courses. The complete glossary of business 
terms includes all the words set off in red in the text, 
fundamental arithmetic processes are reviewed peri- 
odically, and the use of the dictionary and of library 
reference material is encouraged. The last unit is de- 
voted entirely to choosing and applying for a first job. 


text may be used with any introductory business text. 
Each unit includes a review exercise to stress accuracy 


in spelling and arithmetic, as well as much new material. 


ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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DOUBLING YOUR EXPERIENCES 


' Joyce Van Gundy 
i St. John City Schools, St. John, Kansas 


NE big advantage to teaching in com- 

parison with other types of work is 
the three-month summer vacation each 
year. However, sometimes this vacation 
presents a problem to many teachers. A 
person cannot just sit around for three 
months every summer—particularly since 
expenses are incurred during this period. 
A problem of what to do exists. Should 
one go to school? Should one obtain a 
summer job? The advantage of going to 
school is the improvement of oneself for 
teaching purposes; however, this takes 
money. Perhaps obtaining a job for the 
summer is the answer to some teacher’s 
problems. 

Why not combine the two suggestions 
given above. The author of this article 
did two things the last two summers that 
she feels other business teachers should be 
encouraged to do. These two things con- 
sisted of participating in a work study 
program and attending a family finance 
workshop. Two:summers of experiences 
will be discussed briefly in the remainder of 
this article. 


Work Study Program Summer 


In 1959 I enrolled at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, in a work study 
program. This program consisted of my 
working for ten weeks in a business in 
Topeka and attending night classes once a 
week during this period. I was placed in 
the accounting office of the Menninger 
Foundation; during this period of employ- 
ment I received a salary for the work 
performed and five semester hours of col- 
lege credit. 

Much is gained in summer school, and 
I believe that a teacher should go back 
from time to time. However, classes alone 
are not able to cover everything. Teachers 


need to get back into an office now and 
then and actually have to face the problems 
that arise in order to be able to prepare 
a student for such a task. 

By working in an actual office atmos- 
phere, a teacher can automatically pick up 
knowledge and facts about a particular 
type of business. At the Menninger Foun- 
dation, I was treated royally. I did actual 
work which included making out fiscal re- 
ports and substituting for people on vaca- 
tion; but in addition, the employer saw to 
it that I had tours of the Menninger Foun- 
dation, the Veteran’s Administration Hos- 
pital, and the Southward School for Re- 
tarded Children. All of these were quite 
hospitable and took a big interest in 
“educating our teachers.” My employer 
spent many hours discussing the back- 
ground and the operation of the Menninger’ 
Foundation. 

I felt that much value was obtained by 
working with various business personnel 
during this time. By business personnel, I 
am including everyone from the custodian 
to the president of the company. Also, all 
participants of this workshop are made 
honorary members of the Topeka Chapter 
of NOMA. They gave a banquet in honor 
of all teachers participating in this program. 
Talking to various NOMA members was 
certainly a valuable and educational ex- 
perience. NOMA sponsors with Emporia 
State this program and shows quite an in- 
terest in the program. 

In summary of the work study program, 
I found that the books wouldn’t balance, 
the bank reconciliation was off, the trial 
balances disagreed with the general ledger, 
and the cash drawer came out $66.97 short. 
I had all of these problems and could not 
find an answer or solution book anywhere. 
Every teacher needs to have these experi- 
ences. 


A book with a modern 
practical approach . . . 


CLERICAL BOOKKEEPING 
Perry, Frakes, Zabornik 


A first-year course in bookkeeping for clerical stu- 
dents, presenting all the recordative processes. The 
text is full of graded exercises, projects, problems, 
and includes two complete practice sets. A Workbook, 
Practice Sets, and a Teacher’s Manual are available. 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th St., New York 36, New York 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Family Finance Workshop Summer 


About one year ago, I happened to pick 
up a pamphlet describing a family finance 
workshop in Denver which would include 
studies concerning the family finance topics 
and would pay one-half of the teacher’s 
way during the five week period of the 
course and would give seven and one-half 
quarter hours of credit. A summer vacation 
with pay for learning sounded pretty good, 
so I applied—never dreaming that I would 
be one of the ones selected for this pro- 
gram. 

A number of universities throughout the 
United States participate annually in this 
program which is sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and the colleges 
offering the workshops.* 

Four very qualified co-ordinators as- 
sisted with this class in addition to the 
many speakers on various subjects. Topics 
studied were budgeting and financial plan- 
ning, insurance, savings and investments, 
social security and pension plans, banks and 
banking systems, borrowing and buying on 
credit, home ownership, taxation, wills and 
estates, and principles of business cur- 
riculum. 

This course was open to teachers on any 
teaching level and in any subject area. 
Family finance should be taught to students 
on all levels; therefore, we all had a com- 
mon interest. In addition to learning for 
teaching purposes, I feel that I learned 
much about family finance for my own 
personal use. 

A total of twenty-eight different speak- 
ers who were specialists in different fields 
participated in the workshop; four field 
trips to various places were taken; reports 
and group discussions were held within the 
group; films pertaining to the various topics 
were shown. This sums up the experiences 
of the workshop except for the coffee and 
refreshments served on the patio every 
morning and the next-to-last day Swedish 
smorgasboard luncheon. 

In addition to the many values obtained 
from the workshop, there was the wonder- 
ful experience of living in another area 
(particularly cool Colorado), meeting new 
people, and residing in a fabulous two-year- 
old dormitory on the University of Denver 
campus. 


Summary 


My belief is that all teachers should take 
advantage of the many opportunities offered 
within our field. I feel that my two 
summers have been very well spent; not 
only have I learned much and been paid 
while learning, but I have gained thirteen 
and one-third semester hours of credit. 
The extra three and one-third hours were 
obtained by staying on four additional 
weeks at the University of Denver for 
some business education courses. I found 
at the end of five weeks that I couldn't 
bear to leave “cool Colorado.” 

As I walk across the stage at Emporia 
State next summer and receive my master’s 
degree, I will feel that I had many more 
experiences and benefits within my pro- 
gram of study than if I had just gone to 
school and attended regular classes every 
summer. 


* See page 267 for information about this year’s 
program, 
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WHOM YOU TURN WITH 
PROBLEMS? 


| You Can Turn To SPEEDWRITING 


Yes. the minute you become a SPEEDWRITING 

franchised school you have at your command 
the kind of enormous organizational facilities and 
services IN DEPTH that are usually available only to 
giant corporations. All you have to do is pick up your 
telephone or write a letter and the country’s top 
school experts are ready to serve you—ready and able 
to help you solve your individual problems in adver- 
tising, selling, teaching, administration or whatever 
else may come along. 


A Complete Service 


Bur that isn’t all. SPEEDWRITING’s complete 

art, copy, production, printing and technical de- 
partments are always at your call—always ready 
with mats, brochures, catalogs, car cards, mailing 
pieces, letters, etc. All this wealth of expert counsel 
and expensive service doesn’t add a single penny to 
your payroll. 


Free Training Sessions 


AS a SPEEDWRITING Shorthand franchise school, 

both you and your staff have the unique privi- 
lege of being able to attend the regularly scheduled 
SPEEDWRITING Training Sessions. You won't 
meet any competitors there—because with your ex- 
clusive franchise, you are “king of your area.” So, 
in addition to being continually kept up to date on 
the most modern teaching techniques, the newest 
technical advances and the latest supplementary text 
material, you'll be able to freely swap educational, 
selling, and advertising ideas with the smartest busi- 
ness school operators in the U. S. 


$700,000.00 National Advertising 


EMEMBER, too, as a SPEEDWRITING Fran- 

Re . chise School, you'll enjoy the tremendous benefit 

} of SPEEDWRITING’s $700,000.00 national adver- 
a P) tising campaign and it doesn’t cost you ONE CENT! 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO GO IT ALONE: ONLY SPEEDWRITING offers you all these out- 


standing advantages! We'll be delighted to point 


When You Become d out to you, personally, why you should join the more 
than 400 schools who now teach SPEEDWRITING 


me fey Shorthand. Or, call the SPEEDWRITING sponsor 
Fe nearest you—and let him tell you the reasons. Either 
way, now is the time to do something about it. 
® 


SPONSOR 


Clip this coupon and mail it today. 
Tentlemen 


company I'm interested! Tell me more! 


WEST 42ND STREET | 


Name 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
School. 


| 
EXCLUSIVELY address 


Devoted to the Interests of 


the Private Business School City. State co 


JAMES W. STEPHENSON, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER of 
Westwood Blueprint Co. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM paid 
for itself in less than two years. 


EXTERIOR of this mod- 
ern California company. 


“Our COMPU-TRONIC” Machine 


pays for itself every 14 months!’’_westwood Biueprint Co. 


“Modern equipment plays a vital part 
in the successful operation of our busi- 
ness. In addition to modern equipment 
for our plant we feel the accounting 
system in use should be just as efficient 
and effective as production equipment. 
“We, like many other companies 
today, have expanded our facilities and 
services. With new plants and produc- 
tion facilities in operation it became 
necessary for us to do something about 
reducing accounting costs and provid- 
ing better service on our customer In- 
voicing and Accounts Receivable. 
“Previously, we posted our receiva- 
bles by machine and wrote invoices on 


typewriters. By combining the two jobs 
on a National COMPU-TRONIC we 
save $16,800.00 annually in accounting 
costs; thus returning our investment 
every 14 months. 

“Our change to the new system was 
smooth and orderly —with a minimum 
of delay in our normal posting schedule. 
In fact we started to receive the benefits 
of our savings the very first month of 
operation on the COMPU-TRONIC.” 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Westwood Blueprint Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular 
yearly profit. National’s world-wide 
service organization will protect this 
profit. Ask us about the National 
Maintenance Plan. (See the 


yellow pages of your phone 
book.) 


“TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES CASH REGISTERS 
SLECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
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